In    the    Loop 


Field's  offer  you  frivolous  femininity  in  hats  with 
flowers  piled  high  above  the  brow  and  nestled  in 
yards  of  floating  veil.  They're  wearable  with  either 
date  dresses  or  your  Easter  suit. 

Carson's  showed  us  their  version  of  the  blue  and 
white  tradition.  Navy  crepe  or  heavy  sheers  flaunting 
spashes  of  white  at  the  throat.  With  embroidered 
organdy,  they'd  grace  any  date  at  the  Pump  Room 
or  Camillia  House  and  with  a  whisk  of  the  wrist, 
pique's  added  and  you've  a  dress  fit  for  any  white 
collar  gal. 

If  you're  a  suit  stickler,  try  Olson  &  Ebann's  for 
just  the  right  "hunk"  of  costume  jewelry. 


All    Summer    Long 


With  National  Defense  taking  all  the  men,  the 
gals  will  be  forced  to  turn  into  "career  gems"  for  the 
duration  of  the  summer.  Bear  this  in  mind  and 
investigate  the  career  girl  tub  suits  at  Blum's.  They'll 
go  to  class  now  with  moccasins  and  to  the  office  in 
June  and  July  with  spectators. 

For  cooler  days  this  summer,  Martha  Weathered 
shows  pastel  gabardines — Lush  colors  which  are  one 
conservation  easy  to  take.  Remember  that  intense 
colors  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past  due  to  priority 
rating  on  dyes. 

Don't  go  overboard  on  career  clothes — the  male 
element  is  bound  to  get  at  least  one  furlough.  For 
this  occasion  splurge  on  a  glazed  chintz  peasant  frock 
from  the  Sherman  Shop. 


On    the    Campus 


Campus  wear  is  still  casual,  and  Milburn's  sweaters 
and  skirts  are  very  much  in  any  coed's  language. 
When  the  weather  gets  more  springlike,  you'll  want 
to  run  around  "sans"  coat,  and  that's  when  you'll 
really  enjoy  wearing  blouses.  They  have  some  scin- 
tillating a  la  Hawaii  and  "Remember  Pearl  Harbor." 
Plain  colored  blouses  are  equally  as  smart — Get  yours 
in  one  of  the  new  Easter  egg  colors  with  delicate 
cross-stitching  outlining  the  edges  of  the  collar  and 
cuffs.  Don't  forget  white  pockets  are  the  thing  this 
year.  Dore  Mode's  carries  them  in  the  new  longer 
length. 

They  tel!  me  that  Selig's  is  the  place  to  shop  for 
men's  sportswear.  They  carry  a  complete  line  of 
slacks,  jackets,  and  sweaters  in  the  lighter  colors  and 
lighter  weights. 

And  it  won't  be  long  'til  picnics  and  beach  parties 
will  move  into  first  place  for  entertainment,  so  here's 
news  about  play  clothes.  They  have  a  super  smooth 
plaid  set  of  slacks  in  a  new  cotton  material  that  looks 
almost  like  flannel  down  at  Carson's. 

On  the  "shorts"  side,  you'll  find  that  Field's  has 
a  cute  pair  in  gabardine  with  patch  pockets  studded 
with  nail  heads.  They  also  have  the  two  piece  com- 
binations that  double  for  a  dress. 

If  you're  an  equestrian,  go  to  Bailey's  for  your 
riding  clothes.  They  say  they  have  "everything  for 
the  rider  but  the  horse"  and  they  really  live  up  to 
their  motto. 
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BETWEEN      THE      COVERS 

Every  so  often  we  look  at  one  another  and 
ask,  "Is  this  Northwestern's  Magazine  of  Col- 
legiate Life  or  Isn't  this  Northwestern's 
Magazine  of  Collegiate  Life?" 

Sometimes  we  get  an  answer  and  usually 
not,  but  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  Rosanne  Smith 
said,  "Yes,"  not  understanding  the  question, 
so  we  all  settled  down  and  here  it  is. 

We've  worked  in  every  story  we  could  find 
lying  around,  and  even  called  on  professors 
for  recommendations.  With  the  result  that 
Dick  Blake  didn't  have  to  write  a  story  at  the 
last  minute  and  we  are  representing  many 
many  many  boys  and  girls. 

Like  John  Pennish  for  instance  and  his  odd 
story  about  a  man  with  a  hand  in  his  head. 
Or  Carl  Guldager  on  page  10  with  a  laborite 
bit  called  Sky  Without  Stars.  For  people 
with  social  consciences  especially. 

Short  Shorts?  We  have  lots  of  them,  in- 
cluding a  surprise  for  all  of  you  from  rosy- 
cheeked  Carl  Hotze  who  just  walked  in  with 
two  typewritten  sheets  of  What  He  Learned 
in  College  and  got  it  printed  comme  ca.  And 
when  we  think  of  all  the  eager  people  who 
keep  tugging  at  us  and  tugging  at  us  to  print 
their  stories.    When  we  think! 

No  one  other  than-  a  confirmed  recluse  can 
go  through  life  without  running  up  against  a 
good  example  of  the  social  paragon  that 
Norma  Ciraci  pictures.    Page  14. 

We  couldn't  keep  Bill  Otto,  blond,  curly, 
and  prolific  out.  August  Was  the  Father  of 
Them  All  belongs  to  B.  0.  (Bill  Otto).  On 
page  13  there  is  Wesley  as  well.  Dear  Old 
Hollywood;  Dear  Old  Marion  Davies;  Dear 
Old  Wesley! 

Drawings  there  are,  of  course,  good  ones 
by  Wagner,  Dageford,  and  others,  and  pic- 
tures of  all  you  kids.  Scandal  since  everyone 
insists  and  all  the  other  goodies  that  make 
you  love  your  Parrot  so. 

And  by  the  way,  try  Boston  Blitz  by  Eugene 
Colin  for  style. 
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Bob  Salveson, 
Phi  Gamma  Delta, 
wearing  a  Hub  camel-hair 
sports  coat  in  natural  shade 
(Also  comes  in  vicuna  and 
beaver  brown  shades,  $25) 

The  smart  slipover  wool 
vest  is  in  canary  trimmed 
with  brown,  $6.95 

The  slacks  of  brown 
gabardine,  $10 


MEN'S  SHOP— Orrington  and  Church— EVANSTON 
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BY  JOHN   S.   PENNISH 

Illustrated    by   Betty    Wagner 

The  Great  D.  F.  Pennington,  M.D. 
— His  most  fantastic  ease. 

I  remember  the  first  time  I  saw  him. 
He  came  to  my  office  as  a  patient. 

"Pardon — are  you  Dr.  D.  F.  Penning- 
ton?" came  the  soft  mumble  from  a 
black  greatcoat  spotted  with  splotches 
of  wet  snow.  He  was  thin.  Young,  but 
sick,  sunken  eyes,  his  face  was  hollow 
and  his  neck  wrinkled  as  if  he  had  been 
sitting  on  it. 

"What  now,"  I  began  in  my  most  pro- 
fessional and  soothing  manner,  "what 
brings  a  healthy  soul  like  yourself  to  a 
doctor?" 

He  sat  silent.  His  teeth  bit  firmly  on 
a  thin  chapped  lip. 

"Come    now,    we    shall 
get      your     history."       I 
opened     my     desk     and 
reached   for   a   white   pa- 
tient registration  card. 
"Name  please?" 
"Hubert    DeLynn,"    he 
stumbled.    And  the  pale- 
ness of  his  cheeks  was  made  white  in  con- 
trast to  his  black  suit. 

"No  need  to  be  nervous,  Mr.  DeLynn. 
Now,  where  do  you  live?" 
No  answer. 

"Where  do  you  live,"  I  repeated. 
"Sir  would  you  mind — if — if,"  his 
words  followed  the  scratching  of  his 
foot  against  the  dark  red  carpet.  In- 
tense, self-conscious.  "My  trouble — may 
I  tell  my  trouble  first?" 

There  was  cryptic  poignancy  about 
his  voice — even  though  the  voice  was 
small,  like  its  own  echo.  And  his  eye- 
brows were  black  and  thick  and  straight 
under  a  heavily  creased  forehead. 

"Certainly.  Tell  me  everything,  the 
whole  damned  story." 

Finding  my  hand  patting  a  bottle,  I 

smiled  at  the  contents  and  poured  into 

the    waiting    glasses.      "A    nip     makes 

things   easier.     Gives   you   confidence." 

I   gulped.     He    gulped.     And    so    he 

bega4 

"I  was  a  French  soldier.  We  were 
stationed  at  Sarrequemines.  My  post 
was  No.  3.  Three  hundred  yards,  two 
small  hills,  a  spatter  of  trees  away  was 
the  German  lines.  Wind  blowing  from 
the  south  brought  their  voices — raucous, 
throaty  laughing.  And  it  was  May.  May 


Five  Fincehs 


laugh- 


in  France.  We  were  fighting  th 
ing,  raucous,  throaty  voices. 

"Our  orders:  'Defend  your  positions. 
Notify  G.H.Q.  of  any  enemy  move- 
ment.' That  was  all.  We  were  at  war. 
But  we  didn't  have  to  kill — not  yet." 

DeLynn  spoke  slowly,  patiently.  He 
was  small  thin,  dark.  His  black  suit  was 
loose  and  seemed  only  to  wrinkle,  not 
move,  as  he  shifted  in  the  soft  brown 
leather  chair.  And  he  didn't  talk  with 
a  French  accent.  And  he  didn't  look 
like  a  soldier. 

"Soon — soon  we  would  strap  our 
slings  tight,  raise  our  sights,  and —  I 
would  fight  for  France.  I  would  die  for 
France.  But  could  I  kill  for  France? 
I  hoped  so.  I  told  myself 
that  I  must,  that  I  would. 
And  then  came  that  day. 
May  10,  1940,"  he  mut- 
tered ;  muttered  and 
closed  his  eyes.  His  hands 
raised  grasping  his  tem- 
ples. He  squeezed,  the 
skin  on  his  forehead  be- 
coming wrinkled  and  red  under  the 
pressure. 

"Have  another  bracer  my  boy,  have 
a  bracer."  I  heard  myself  interrupting. 
He  eyes  forced  opened.  He  reached 
quickly  for  the  glass.  His  head  jerked 
back.  The  glass  was  empty.  I  refilled 
it  and  he  continued. 

"It  rained,  only  a  little  that  morning. 
Fresh  rain.  Clear  and  cool.  The  shim- 
mer of  the  grass  and  the  soft  tapping  of 
the  air  by  big  green  leaves — it  was  good 
to  dig  your  heels  into 
firm  earth,  rich  and  black. 
"And  then— then  I  felt 
a  strange  evil  of  dark- 
ness, an  empty  bottomless 
blackness.  Muddy  and 
gurgling.  I  wheeled 
around.  Fixed  bayonet. 
Rifle  at  port  arms  across 
my  body.  Big,  long,  quick 
strides. 

He  paused  and  wiped  his  forehead.  I 
felt  mine. 

"Why  was  he  coming?  Go  back!  Go 
back!  But  I  was  only  mocking  myself. 
And  my  rifle  was  in  my  hands.  Up 
against  my  shoulder.  The  rifle  cocked. 
Ready.  And  his  rifle  lowered,  cocked, 
ready — and  he  kept  coming.  Closer.  He 
or  I.    France  or  Germany. 


"A  single  shot  from  a  rifle  lashed 
against  the  sleeping  sky.  His  face  was 
blood.  Red  eyes.  Red  mouth — open 
and  red.  Still  coming.  Closer.  His 
grey,  tall  body  splotched  with  red.  And 
I  stood  still,  frozen  still.  Then — his 
body  came  lunging  forward  falling,  his 
massive  hand  came  crushing  down  upon 
my  head.  Five  fingers — five  fingers 
black  and  dirty,  pounding.  And  I  had 
killed  a  man." 

DeLynn's  mouth  was  open, 

his  grey  lips  moving.  But  now  I  could 
only  see  small  hands  rise  to  his  fore- 
head squeezing,  squeezing.  He  sat,  his 
whole  body  shivering  in  the  big  folds 
of  the  chair.  And  now  he  seemed 
smaller,  and  thinner,  and  darker. 

More  words  interrupted  my  thoughts. 
"Can't  you  hear  it?    Can't  you  hear 
it?    Listen.    Listen." 

"Hear  what?"  I  seemed  to  imitate 
his  breathy  drone. 

"Can't  you  hear  it,"  he  pleaded. 
"Since  that  day.  Every  waking  moment, 
in  my  sleep,  always  with  an  incessant 
relentlessness — five  have  been  pound- 
ing, beating,  digging  into  my  brain. 
They  want  to  get  out.  They  must  get 
out." 

I  listened.  The  silence  listened.  And 
he  kept  breathing,  "Can't  you  hear  it?" 
Two  rapid  gulps  and  I  rose  to  fetch 
another  bottle  commenting  casually, 
"I'm  not  absolutely  sure  if  I  can  really 
hear  what  you  hear.  But  we  shall  take 
X-Rays  and  find  out." 

His  eyes  dropped  down  to  where  his 
chin  had  been.  He  was 
disappointed.  "You  too. 
I  thought  you  were  dif- 
ferent. All  the  others  in 
France  and  when  I  es- 
caped here  —  here  too. 
They  said  they  would  take 
X-Rays.  But  it  is  true 
what  I  say.  You  just  don't 
have  the  courage  to  oper- 
ate." 

"Watch  your  tongue,  my  boy,"  I  re- 
primanded feigning  anger  and  tugging 
impressively  at  the  bottom  tips  of  my 
unbuttoned  vest.  "Don't  you  realize 
whom  you  are  talking  too?  Perhaps  I 
am  old,  but  my  hands  are  gifted  vigor- 
ous hands.  Look.  Not  a  blue  bulging 
vein  on  them.  Steady?  Look  at  them. 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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qThe  train  bucked,  jerked. 

AND  ROCKED  as  it  slowed  down  to 
make  a  stop.  Parrish  waited  as  long  as 
he  could.  He  dropped  from  the  iron 
rung  on  the  side  of  the  boxcar.  His  legs 
began  pumping  the  second  his  stum- 
bling feet  crunched  into  the  cinders  of 
the  roadbed. 

Jostled  and  shoved  by  the  force  of 
his  jump  from  the  train,  he  staggered 
and  leaned  along,  his  leg  muscles  driv- 
ing with  exhausting  energy  to  keep  him- 
self from  toppling  over.  Just  as  he 
thought  he  was  going  to  make  it,  he 
tripped  and  rolled  down  the  embank- 
ment. He  had  slowed  down  enough  so 
that  he  did  not  hurt  himself.  He  lay 
panting  on  his  back  at  the  foot  of  the 
embankment.  As  the  burning  in  his 
lungs  stopped,  Parrish  dug  his  heels 
into  the  soft  dirt  of  the  gully  in  which 
he  lay.  He  stretched  his  legs,  pulling 
the  heavy  long  muscles  in  his  thighs. 
They  were  sore  and  stiff  from  the  long 
cramped  ride  in  the  boxcar  and  the 
sudden  burst  of  running  in  the  cinders 
of  the  roadbed  had  made  them  bunched 
and  hard.  Parrish  arched  his  tired 
back  and  stretched  his  legs  again.  He 
sucked  in  deep  gulps  of  the  sharp,  fresh 
before  dawn,  air.  He  looked  up  at  the 
mist  swirling  sky,  murky  and  uncertain 
before  the  sunrise. 

When  the  sun  comes  up,  Parrish 
thought,  the  chill  will  go  out  of  the 
air.  He  wondered  what  it  would  feel 
like  to  be  really  warm,  hot  with  the  sun 
on  your  back  and  with  food  in  your 
belly.  Maybe  today  he  could  find  some- 
thing to  do,  maybe  get  something  to 
eat,  a  bath  and  a  bed  to  sleep  in  just 
for  the  night  at  least.    Maybe.    He  got 


up  slowly,  shivering 
a  little  in  his  thin 
shirt  and  dungarees. 
He  pulled  his  coat 
tighter  about  himself. 
He  examined  care- 
fully the  torn  skin  on 
his  knees  and  wiped 
the  cinders  out  of  the 
raw  scrape  with  quick 
fingers.  He  straight- 
ened up  and  began  to 
walk  slowly  across  the 
fields  to  the  town.  He 
looked  up  to  the  morning  stars  and 
laughed.  Today  might  be  a  good  day. 
Maybe. 

Parrish  crossed  the  fields  until  he 
came  to  the  millroad.  He  remembered 
it  from  his  last  time  in  the  steel  town. 
He  quickened  his  steps  when  he  saw  the 
mob  of  men  at  the  mill  gates.  Maybe 
they  were  hiring.  Maybe  the  plant  was 
going  to  operate  at  capacity  again. 
Parrish  began  to  run  down  the  road 
through  the  gray  bleak  dawn.  He 
stopped. 

He  knelt  hurriedly  at  one  side  of  the 
road  and  dug  a  small  handkerchief- 
wrapped  bundle  from  his  coat  pocket. 
He  took  out  a  comb  and  brushed  the 
dirt  and  bits  of  things  out  of  his  hair. 
He  wiped  his  face  with  the  grimy  hand- 
kerchief until  he  felt  the  dust  and  the 
sweat  were  rubbed  off".  He  stood  again, 
putting  away  his  small  bundle,  and, 
straightening  his  wrinkled  clothes,  con- 
tinued down  the  road. 

As  he  neared  the  mill  he  sensed  a 
strangeness  in  the  attitude  of  the  men 
in  front  of  the  plant.  He  noticed  none 
of  them  were  going  in  to  work.  The 
wire  gates  were  closed  and  the  men 
were  wandering  restlessly  in  front  of 
them.  He  slowed  his  walk  as  he  neared 
the  gates.  Men  turned  to  stare  at  him 
coldly,  a  hard  anger  in  their  eyes.  He 
paused  uncertainly  and  a  circle  of  men 
formed  around  him.  Parrish  felt  the 
high  strung  nervousness  of  a  mob  and 
recognized  the  hunger  for  violence  in 
the  eyes  of  the  men  that  confronted 
him.    He  spoke  quickly. 

"I  just  got  off  the  road,  guys.  What's 
going  on?" 

A    voice    behind    him    yelled.    "Yah. 


All  he  wanted  was  some 
food,  a  bath,  and  a  bed 
to  sleep  in  for  a  night  .  .  . 
swirling  clouds  of  pain  were 
his    heritage. 


they're  bringing  in  scabs  on  the  rail- 
road, already." 

The  crowd  began  to  grow  larger  and 
a  grumbling  of  discontent  seemed  to 
hum  from  the  men.  The  gathering  mob 
brought  a  tall  man  in  a  leather  jacket 
on  the  run.  He  crashed  his  way  into  the 
circle  of  men  and  broke  out  of  the 
crowd  to  face  Parrish.  An  organizer, 
Parrish  thought,  and  he  knew  that  he 
had  to  convince  him  of  his  accidental 
arrival. 

The  man  in  the  leather  jacket  ap- 
praised Parrish  with  eyes  that  narrowed 
with  intensity.  He  spoke  in  a  flat  voice, 
inquiringly.   "Bindle-stiff?" 

"Yeah,"  Parrish  flashed  a  quick  look 
at  him. 

"Here,"  Leather  jacket  turned  from 
him  and  faced  the  men.  "You  guys  are 
too  nervous.  This  guy  don't  mean  no 
harm.  C'mon,  break  it  up.  You  guys 
that  ain't  on  picket  duty  go  home  and 
come  back  at  noon  for  the  demonstra- 
tion." He  smiled  at  Parrish.  "Wanna 
make  two  bucks,  buddy?  I  gotta  have 
some  pickets  that  don't  want  to  murder 
the  first  Joe  tliat  looks  cross-eyed  at 
them."  He  hurried  Parrish  closer  to  the 
gates.    "If'n  you'll  keep  your  head  and 
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don't  start  no  trouble  unless  I  give  the 
word,  you  can  make  a  couple  of  bucks, 
bud." 

Parrish  felt  hunger  crawl  in  his 
stomach  and  sweat  sticking  his  clothes 
to  his  back.  A  bath  and  a  bed  and  some 
warm  food.  Two  bucks.  He  hated  to 
mess  in  somebody  else's  fight,  but — 

"O.K.,"  he  said  to  Leather  jacket.  He 
grinned  and  mumbled,  "And  thanks  for 
what  you  done  back  there,  and  this  here 
too." 

Leather  jacket  handed  him  a  cap  with 
a  union  button  on  the  visor  and  a  sawed 
off  butt  of  a  billiard  cue.  He  seemed  not 
to  have  heard  Parrish's  thanks. 

"Remember,  no  trouble.  I  gotta  keep 
quiet  here  till  I  get  orders.  Bust  up  any 
bunch  of  guys.  These  babies  workin' 
here  are  high-strung  like  race  horses. 
Achin'  for  a  whack  at  anybody.  Take 
it  easy,  bud."  He  hurried  off.  Parrish 
joined  the  picket  line.  The  palms  of 
his  hands  gripped  the  club  with  a  moist 
suction. 

Parrish  felt  uncomfortable  all  morn- 
ing in  the  threatening  rush  of  emotions 
in  the  mob  of  strikers.  They  were  the 
sorest  bunch  of  guys  he  had  ever  seen. 
When  company  men  drove  up  with 
county  deputies  only  the  overwhelming 
show  of  arms  kept  them  from  charging 
the  car.  The  deputies  seemed  to  be 
looking  about  for  the  leaders  and  Par- 
rish kept  himself  as  much  out  of  sight 
as  possible.  He  knew  they  hoped  to 
break  the  strike  by  getting  the  ring- 
leaders. And  he  was  a  stranger,  un- 
known. He  had  heard  how  they  "got" 
organizers.  Parrish  tried  to  keep  his 
back  to  them. 

The  demonstration  at  noon  was  a 
violent  one.  Stones  broke  through  win- 
dows and  crashed  against  the  walls  of 
the  mill.  Parrish  and  his  fellow  pickets 
tried  to  break  up  what  fights  they  could, 
but  a  mob  of  strikers  pressed  up  and 
down  the  mill  road,  anxious  for  trouble. 

The  long  afternoon  was  quieter  and 
Parrish  had  a  sandwich  and  a  cup  of 
coffee  at  three  o'clock.  Leather  jacket 
came  back  and  spoke  to  Parrish  as  he 
did  to  the  others.  "Wanna  do  the  same 
tomorrow,  bud?  Make  it  three  bucks 
for  tomorrow." 

Parrish  looked  at  him  and  tried  to 
sound  grateful.    "Thanks,  mister.    But 


I  made  a  mistake  gettin'  into  this.  This 
ain't  none  of  my  affair.  I  don't  aim  to 
stay  around  here  any  longer.  All  these 
guys  are  too  mad  about  something.  I 
only  came  here  today  to  get  a  little 
dough.     When    you    give    me    my    two 


bucks  I  head  for  town  and  I'm  leavin' 
tonight."  He  stopped,  ashamed  at  the 
rush  of  words,  fearing  Leather  jacket 
might  think  him  yellow. 

"O.K.,  bud.  ril  pay  you  off  at  six." 
Leather  jacket  hurried  away. 

The  deputy  came  again  and  Parrish 
tried  to  hide  himself  in  the  crowd.  When 
six  o'clock  came  he  felt  lucky  that  he 
hadn't  fallen  into  trouble.  This  place 
is  dynamite,  he  thought,  he'd  better  get 
his  dough  and  leave  fast. 

Leather  jacket  slipped  him  two  dol- 
lars and  spoke  to  him  quietly. 

"Take  it  easy  into  town,  bud.  The 
deputies  are  lookin'  for  trouble.  Better 
head  for  the  tracks  and  get  back  into 
town  that  way." 

Parrish  said  thanks  again  and  walked 
down  the  mill  road.  The  sun  was  going 
down  quickly  and  with  little  show  of 
color.  The  fields  looked  cool  and  dark 
in  the  evening  air.  The  road  was  de- 
serted except  for  the  single  group  of 
pickets  behind  him  at  the  wire  gates. 


Crossing  the  fields  Parrish  felt  the 
night  growing  cold  and  black  around 
him.  He  hurried,  the  railroad  embank- 
ment ahead  of  him. 

The  three  men  rose  silently  from  the 
ground  where  they  had  been  crouching, 
waiting  for  him.  Deputies.  Parrish 
turned  quickly.  Company  men.  They 
were  out  to  get  him.  A  fourth  man 
loomed  up  in  front  of  him.  Parrish 
crashed  into  him.  A  man  behind  him 
pulled  down  Parrish's  coat  so  he 
couldn't  raise  his  arms.  Someone  from 
the  side  hit  him  in  the  face  twice.  Hard, 
crushing  blows  that  ripped  skin.  Par- 
rish strained  against  the  binding  cloth 
of  his  coat  and  was  enveloped  by  two 
strong  arms  from  the  rear.  A  tall  heavy 
set  man  hit  Parrish  in  the  stomach  with 
a  blackjack  and  he  crumpled  to  the  cold 
earth.  He  felt  the  blows  on  his  chest 
and  back  with  sharp  stabs  of  pain.  A 
boot  smashed  into  his  face.  Eye-ball 
searing  light  burst  in  his  head  and  all 
Parrish  knew  after  that  was  numbing 
darkness. 

When  he  came  to  it  was  the  pain  he 
was  conscious  of  first.  He  lay  on  his 
back  and  all  he  could  see  was  a  patch 
of  sky  above  him.  Pain  burned  and 
slashed  at  him  and  every  breath  was 
a  torture.  Parrish  felt  something  was 
broken  in  his  chest.  His  jaw  throbbed 
with  pain.  He  didn't  move.  Blood  from 
a  cut  over  his  right  eye  still  trickled 
warmly  and  slowly  down  the  side  of  his 
face  and  matted  in  his  hair.  He  tried 
desperately  to  think  of  something  be- 
sides the  screaming  torment  he  felt. 

Somebody  would  find  him  soon.  He 
wondered  if  he  still  had  his  two  bucks. 
He  tried  to  see  the  sky  clearly.  He 
wasn't  an  agitator — those  men  had  made 
a  mistake.  All  he  had  wanted  was  some 
food,  a  bath,  and  a  bed  to  sleep  in  for 
a  night.  He  wondered  dully  if  there 
were  stars  in  the  sky.  Swirling  clouds 
of  pain  rushed  down  at  him  and  he 
stared  into  the  black  night  of  uncon- 
sciousness, a  sky  without  stars. 
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BY  EUGENE  COLIN 


llustrated  by  Betty  Knight 
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URE,  I'M  OUT  OF  BREATH.  So 
would  you  be.  I  am  fat,  and  forty,  and 
have  just  been  through  an  experience 
that's  added  more  gray  hairs  in  a  short 
time  than  I  have  accumulated  in  two- 
thirds  of  my  alloted  time.  Here  I  am  in 
a  strange  city,  and  back  at  home  a  wife 
and  two  grand  kids,  and  me  playing 
with  fire  and  never  meaning  to.  .  .  . 

I  get  into  town  too  late  to  do  any 
work.  I've  been  in  Providence  all  day, 
and  what  with  war  contracts  being  filled, 
the  spots  I  do  business  with  are  going 
ok.  They're  paying  their  bills  on  time, 
their  orders  are  on  the  upward  scale,  and 
they  aren't  fighting  too  hard  for  short 
cuts  on  the  prices.  I  do  all  right  for 
myself  the  first  day  out,  and  as  I  leave 
the  hotel,  I  am  at  peace  with  the  world. 

I  figure  to  take  in  a  movie,  have  a  bite 
to  eat  and  take  a  slow  walk  back  to  the 
hotel. 

Tlie  movies  are  about  two  miles  from 
where  I  am  checked  in  and  a  short  walk 
on  a  crisp,  clear  night  makes  me  want 
to  whistle — not  that  I  do.  but  I  just  feel 
that  way. 

I  no  sooner  get  into  the  bright  light 
belt,  than  I  spot  a  new  picture  that  I 
know  of  on  a  marquee.  I  read  the  story, 
and   the  two  stars  are  standouts.    That 
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I  says  to  myself  is  where  we  park  for 
the  night. 

Crossing  the  street,  like  all  other 
jaywalkers,  I  happen  to  spot  a  station 
wagon  trying  to  back  into  the  curb,  and 
though  there's  lots  of  room,  the  dame  at 
the  wheel  is  either  plain  lousey  or  blotto, 
and  sure  enough  she's  four  sheets  to  the 
wind  with  a  girl  friend  worse  than  she 
is.  She  manages  somehow  to  get  her 
bumper  jammed  with  the  car  in  front 
and  she's  licked.  The  car  she's  hooked 
up  with  is  in  gear  and  won't  budge,  and 
it's  curtains  for  somebody's  bumper  and 
fender  any  minute. 

With  nothing  better  to  do,  I  walk  in 
with  my  eyes  open  and  tell  the  jane  at 
the  wheel  to  hold  her  horses  a  minute 
and  I'll  get  her  straightened  out.  It's 
necessary  to  stand  on  one  bumper  and 
lift  the  other,  and  between  my  two  hun- 
dred pounds  and  a  slight  lift  the  two 
cars  are  separated.  Both  dames  pile  out 
of  the  car,  and  I'm  asked  to  please  put 
it  against  the  curb. 

Still  without  thinking.  I  get  behind 
the  wheel  and  in  no  time  I'm  flat  against 
the  curb  with  three  feet  at  each  end  to 
spare.  By  this  time,  I've  had  time  to 
take  in  the  situation.  Here  are  two  of 
the  niftiest  post-debs  a  guy  ever  saw — 


one  tall  and  dark,  one  medium  and  blond 
— dressed  to  kill,  furs  to  match,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  diamonds  that  even  a  mug 
like  mvself  recognize  for  the  McCoy. 
Tall  and  dark  has  perfect  control  of 
herself,  but  the  other  is  for  doing  cart- 
wheels, and  only  because  her  hat  keeps 
slipping  is  she  kept  from  going  into  wild 
calisthenics  right  on  the  sidewalk. 

When  I  slide  out  from  under  the 
wheel,  one  jane  thanks  me  very  prettily 
and  is  all  for  going  on  about  her  busi- 
ness. But  Blondie  wants  to  be  intro- 
duced. She  grabs  my  arm,  announces 
to  the  world  in  general  that  the  cham- 
pagne is  playing  tricks  on  her,  but  she 
wants  to  thank  me  for  helping  her.  I 
announce  I'm  going  to  the  movies,  and 
they  come  back,  so  are  they.  They  want 
me  to  go  with  them  to  some  joint  for 
which  they  have  passes,  but  I  make  up 
my  mind  I  am  going  to  see  that  other 
picture.  They  change  their  minds,  and 
decide  to  go  with  me.  and  the  first  thing 
I  know,  I've  got  one  on  each  arm  and 
we're  headed  where  I  started. 

There's  quite  a  squawk  about  who 
pays  for  who  at  the  entrance  to  the  show, 
and  by  now  I'm  in  up  to  my  neck.  I  buy 
three  tickets  and  in  we  go.  It  must  be 
all  of  a  quarter  mile  from  the  ticket 
window  to  the  theatre,  and  what  with 
stairs  to  climb  and  dark  aisles  to  navi- 
gate, I'm  kept  busy  keeping  the  blond 
from  falling  over  herself.  By  now.  tall 
and  thin  is  getting  conscious-stricken 
and  apologizing  for  their  condition,  but 
I'm  only  listening  with  one  ear  and  try- 
ing to  locate  seats. 

The  theatre  is  a  big  joint  and  well 
filled,  but  we  find  three  seats  in  about 
the  fifth  row,  and  after  stumbling  over 
some  of  Back  Bay's  finest,  we  final- 
ly get  seated.  Blondie  proceeds  to 
promptly  fall  asleep,  and  that  seems  to 
be  that,  but  really  it's  only  the  begin- 
There  happens  to  be  two  good  feature 
pictures  and  a  newsreel.  so  Blondie  gets 
a  full  three  hour  shut-eye.  When  the 
part  comes  on  where  we  came  in,  I  wake 
her  and  tell  her  to  get  ready  to  get  out. 
and  in  a  loud  voice,  I'm  told  to  leave 
her  alone.  I'm  for  leaving  there  and  i 
getting  out,  but  the  friend  who  by  now  : 
is  known  as  Beth  says  no,  but  to  wait 
a  few  minutes  and  then  we'll  try  again. 
Maybe  it  was  ten  minutes  later  that  I 
wake  Blondie  again,  and  tliis  time  I  am 
a   target   for   a   stream   of  cuss  words. 

(Continued  on   page  32)  j 
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ELL,"  SAID  LAURENCE 
OLIVIER,  looking  over  the  crowd  in 
the  large  Spanish  living  room  of  Marion 
Davies's  beach  house,  "I  guess  we  can 
get  started.  Vivien,  dear,  have  you  my 
notes?" 

"Yes,  my  darling,"  said  Vivien  Leigh, 
opening  her  purse  and  handing  her  hus- 
band a  pile  of  papers  clipped  together. 

"Oh,  my  sweet,"  said  Laurence  ten- 
derly kissing  his  wife's  cheek.  "My 
sweet,  my  sweet  ..." 

"Just  as  much  in  love  as  ever,"  said 
Louella  Parsons,  taking  out  a  notebook 
and  pencil.  "No  truth  in  those  marital 
riff  rumors  between  those  sweethearts 
from  England.  Laurence  'Heathcliff' 
Olivier  and  his  charming  wife,  Vivien 
'Scarlet'  Leigh." 

"  .  .  .  .  my  sweet."  He  kissed  her 
again  before  moving  over  to  the  table 
in  front  of  the  fireplace  from  where  he 
was  going  to  conduct  the  meeting  for 
planning  the  British  war  relief  program 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  stars  of  Holly- 
wood. He  glanced  once  more  around 
the  room  filled  with  Hollywood  celebri- 
ties and  then  began  the  meeting. 

"Now,  if  we'll  all  just  quiet  down," 
he  started.  "Men  and  women  of  Holly- 
wood   men  and  women 

Mickey  Rooney,  will  you  please  stop 
playing  your  drums?" 

"Isn't  he  the  cleverest  one?"  said 
Norma  Shearer.  "He's  from  my  studio, 
you  know.  And  drums  aren't  all  he  can 
play.  They  say  there  isn't  anything  he 
can't  do." 

"I  say,  Master  Rooney,"  pleaded 
Olivier,  "couldn't  you  wait  just  a 
while?" 

"O.K.,  Pop,"  said  Mickey.  Every- 
body roared  with  laughter. 

"Now,  I  think  we  can  get  on  with  the 
meeting,"  said  Laurence.  "First  of  all, 
we  owe  a  great  debt  of  kindness  to  our 
charming,  ever-youthful  hostess,  Miss 
Marion  Davies  ..." 

"I  can't  see  what  William  Randolph 
Hearst  ever  saw  in  her,"  said  Jimmy 
Stewart  to  Rosalind  Russell,  who  was 
sittina;  beside  him. 


"I  hope  you  never  do."  she  replied. 

"...  who  has  so  kindly  allowed  us 
to  gather  here  this  afternoon  to  discuss 
our  great  cause  at  hand  ....  relief  for 
Britain.    We  are  indeed  grateful. 

"Everybody  knows  how  greatly  in 
need  brave  England  is  at  this  time.  And 
so  many  of  you  have  come  to  me,  asking 
me  to  ....  " 


"He  and  Viv,"  said  Madelaine  Car- 
roll to  Bette  Davis,  "just  this  morning 
got  in  from  England.  They  fly,  you 
know,  all  the  time.  They  do  so  love  our 
England." 

Bette  Davis,  who  was  surrounded  by 
ten  English  Cocker  Spaniels,  was  busy 
smoking  one  cigaret  after  the  other.  No 
one  would  have  realized  the  heaving 
torment  in  her  breast.  After  a  moment 
she  got  up  from  the  lounge  chair  and 
paced  back  and  forth,  running  her  hand 
through  her  hair.  She  was  in  agony. 
Ann  Sheridan  and  Cary  Grant,  in  riding 
habits  and  carrying  large  rifles,  walked 
over  to  her. 

"Oh,  Bette,"  shouted  the  racy  Miss 
Sheridan,  "don't  fret  so,  dear.  I  heard 
a  wonderful  one  about  an  English 
woman  who  wanted  to  get  in  the  army." 

Everybody  in  the  room  focused  his 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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HE     DOORBELL     RANG.      Paul 

closed  his  book,  walked  downstairs,  and 
opened  the  door  to  the  front  porch.  A 
humped-over  old  man  stood  outside.  His 
overcoat  was  open  because  there  were 
no  buttons  on  it.  He  wore  a  scrubby 
turtle-neck  sweater,  covered  by  a  suit- 
coat  that  didn't  match  the  pants. 

"Do  you  have  any  work  I  could  do — I 
could  sweep  the  water  off  the  front  walk 
for  a  nickel." 


Paul  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Then 
he  said,  "I'm  sorry,  but  I  only  room 
here.     I    can't    do    anything    about    it." 

The  old  man  leaned  sideways,  lifted 
his  hand  to  his  eye  and  brushed  it  soft- 
ly. "A  clean  walk  makes  the  yard  look 
much  better — it's  an  improvement  to 
the  neighborhood.  I'd  be  glad  to  do  it 
for  a  nickel."' 


Illlllllllllllllllllllllllll 


it  to  the  street.  He  watched  it  for  a  sec- 
ond, leaned  to  one  side  to  brush  his  eye, 
and  then  started  to  work  again.  Every 
now  and  then  he  stopped  to  pick  up 
some  ice  or  sticks  and  threw  them  out 
of  the  way.  The  water  disappeared  be- 
fore his  stubborn  broom. 

The  old  man  smiled  at  each  passer- 
by. His  back  was  bent  over  the  water. 
The  sun  continued  to  melt  more  snow  to 
make  more  water,  but  he  got  ahead  of 
it.  He  finished  in  half  an  hour — Paul 
could  have  done  it  in  five  minutes. 

"You  did  a  fine  job."  Paul  said  with- 
out looking  at  the  sidewalk. 

The  old  man  looked  happy  but  trou- 
bled, "You  know,  there's  something 
wrong  with  that  walk — the  water  keeps 
coming  back." 


Paul    felt    helpless 
lid,   dumbly. 


'I'm    sorry.' 


t  your  fault — the 
the  walk." 


The  old  man  turned  to  pick  his  way 
down  the  stairs,  and  then  turned  sud- 
denly, "Do  you  go  to  school  here?" 


•Yes." 

'You're  lucky 


to  be  going 


Something  snapped  inside  Paul,  "Wait 
a  minute!"  He  turned,  ran  to  the  back 
of  the  house  and  down  the  back  stairs, 
found  a  broom  and  returned  to  the  old 
man.  "Here,  and  when  you're  through, 
ring  the  bell." 

Paul  watched  from  the  window  at  the 
front  of  the  house.  The  old  man  looked 
at  the  water  on  the  front  walk  and  then 
started  to  sweep  from  the  middle.  The 
water  ran  away  from  his  broom  and 
then  started  back  between  each  thrust. 
The  old  man  swept  faster  so  the  water 
couldn't  start  a  return  trip.    He  ushered 


"Forget  it — that's 
ground  is  higher  tha 

Paul  took  the  broom  and  then  handed 
him  fifty  cents.  The  old  man  accepted  it 
gratefully.  "Thanks,  son.  The  Family 
Welfare  over  here  on  Main  Street  takes 
care  of  my  room  and  meals,  but  I  never 
have  much  money."  The  old  man 
paused.  Then  he  continued,  "I  can't  get 
around  much  any  longer — not  as  much 
as  I  would  like  to — but  I'm  going  to 
stay  around  this  earth  as  long  as  I  can." 

"It's  a  good  earth,"  Paul  said  jubi- 
lantly. 

"Yes,  it  is,  son." 
"Take  care  of  yourself." 
"I  will,  son.    Thanks." 

An  hour  later  Paul  went  to  the  win- 
dow. The  water  had  again  filled  the 
hollows  of  the  sidewalk.  The  old  man's 
work  was  already  drowned  by  the  flood 
of  the  new  spring  sun. 

— John   Michael,  Jr. 
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No  one  but  a  confirmed  recluse  can  go  through 
hfe  without  meeting  this  paragon  by  Norma  Ciraci. 


Ilustrated  by  Fullington 


We  Muddle  Through 


Young    Matron 

VjyH,  GIRLS,  I'm  so  sorry  I'm  late.  Sonny  came  home 
from  school  crying  again,  and  I  just  had  to  call  that  horrible 
teacher  of  his  and  give  her  a  piece  of  my  mind.  When  Peter 
comes  home  tonight  I'm  going  to  make  him  write  a  letter  to 
the  Board  of  Education  and  demand  that  she  be  fired.  Yes, 
I  am.  She's  bullied  my  son  long  enough.  I  just  won't  stand 
for  it.  Do  you  know  that  she  made  him  leave  that  room  and 
sit  outside  the  door  all  morning?  .  .  .  Oh,  she  says  he  slapped 
her,  but  I  don't  believe  it.  Or  if  he  did.  it  was  probably  her 
fault.  Imagine  taking  a  sensitive  boy  like  my  Sonny  and 
humiliating  him  like  that.  I  read  somewhere  that  children 
of  that  age  don't  forget  those  things:  they  carry  scars  .  .  . 
Oh,  I'm  sorry,  Mary.  I  know  the  lunch  must  be  getting 
cold,  but  you  understand  that  I  simply  couldn't  help  it  .  .  . 
Mary  looks  a  little  tired,  don't  you  think,  Grace?  Of  course, 
with  those  wildcat  boys  of  hers  and  that  wandering  hus- 
band .  .  . 

Mary,  your  table's  just  beautiful.  I  don't  know  how  you 
do  it  without  a  maid  and  everything.  I  certainly  have  to  give 
you  credit,  after  all  you  were  brought  up  with  .  .  . 

Talking  about  maids,  girls,  I'm  breaking  in  a  new  one 
again.  Yessir,  that  no-good  Anna  just  picked  up  and  left. 
And  after  all  we've  done  for  her  too.  Gave  her  that  lovely 
purse  last  Christmas.  And  paid  for  her  way  to  the  movies  ev- 
ery time  she  took  the  children.  And  then,  of  course,  she  had 
that  lovely  room  upstairs  all  to  herself  .  .  .  Cold?  Oh,  well,  just 
a  little.  Remember  the  time  her  sister  was  sick  in  Memphis 
and  I  let  her  go  down  to  visit?  Didn't  say  a  word.  Of  course, 
I  wasn't  going  to  give  her  all  her  back  salary.  She  might  just 
have  stayed  there.  You  know  how  sneaky  they  are.  You  re- 
member that  funny-looking  man  that  she  went  around  with? 
She  said  he  was  a  friend  from  home.  Well,  she  met  him  at  a 
dance  hall.  Imagine!  ...  I  read  in  her  diary  .  .  .  Well,  of 
course.  I  guess  if  you  had  a  maid,  Mary  Brown,  you'd  think 
twice  on  what  sort  of  moral  influence  she  was  going  to  have 
on  your  children.  Anyhow,  she  just  said  Sunday  that  she  was 
leaving,  and  that  was  that.  Seems  she  didn't  like  washing  up 
our  dinner  dishes  on  Friday  and  Monday  mornings  .  .  .  Why 
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Matron 

y^yii.  DEAR,  Dr.  Kornick,  this  is  really  such  a  pleasure! 
We've  heard  so  much  about  you — the  Ladies  Cultural  League 
of  Rosebud  Valley  is  deeply,  deeply  honored  that  you  could 
come. 

Do  sit  down  and  have  some  tea — I've  been  just  dying  to 
talk  with  you  since  Mrs.  Warner  told  us  you  were  coming.  I 
said  to  her,  I  said,  'Ellen,  I  simply  must  chat  with  Dr.  Kor- 
nick about  current  events  aand  the  foreign  situation' — not 
that  I  know  a  great  deal  about  it,  but  I  really  do  think  that 
every  American  should  think  seriously  about  world  affairs 
and  discuss  them  as  often  as  they  can.  It's  so  timely,  you 
know.  And  what  better  chance  than  with  someone  who 
knows?  Your  living  in  Germany  for  so  many  years  and  all — 
well,  Ellen,  I  said,  if  he  doesn't  know,  then  who  would? 

.  .  .  You're  entirely  welcome,  I'm  sure,  Doctor.  Lemon  or 
cream?  I  beg  your  pardon?  .  .  .  Oh,  yes,  I'm  vice-president 
of  the  League.  We  just  started  it  last  year,  vou  know.  A 
group  of  us  girls  got  together  and  decided  that  someone 
simply  had  to  bring  culture  to  Rosebud  Valley.  After  all.  it 
isn't  as  though  we're  a  small  town  anymore — 50.000  now, 
you  know. 

.  .  .  That's  sweet  of  you  to  say.  Oh.  we"ve  had  such  won- 
derful speakers!  One  lady  spoke  on  the  London  fog.  another 
on  the  tulip  industry  in  Holland.  It's  just  splendid  learn- 
ing about  other  countries,  don't  you  think?  Makes  you  feel 
so  much  closer  to  them,  some- 
how. Why,  just  last  week  we  had 
a  gentleman  address  us  on  the 
customs  of  the  Lithuanean  peas- 
ant. Fascinating — and  so  in- 
structive! And  your  lecture  to- 
day— 'Watching  the  Merry-Go- 
Rounds  in  Germany' — was  posi- 
tively delightful. 

.    .   .   Beg   pardon?     Watching 
the    wheels    go    round    in    Ger- 
many?    I'm   afraid    I   misunder- 
stood— Ellen  never  did  speak  very  clear 
ly,  and  I  was  in  the  back  of  the  room: 
helping     with     the     refreshments,     you 
know. 
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(71  E  SAT  IN  THE  PARK  and  looked 
at  his  feet.  The  toe  of  one  shoe  drew 
circles  in  the   dirt  beneath  the  bench. 

Sometimes,  he  pondered,  she  seems  so 
much  different  than  I.  More  mature,  per- 
haps— very  calm  and  intelligent  when 
I  become  excited.  He  watched  his  foot 
for  a  moment  until  the  glint  of  sun  on 
something  small  and  bright  caught  his 
eye.  In  the  grass  nearby  he  saw  a  five 
cent  piece.  Stooping,  he  picked  up  the 
coin  and  held  it  on  the  palm  of  his  hand 
It  was  bright  and  clean.  A  pensive  ^milo 
erased  the  frown  from  his  forehead  iiid 
he  brought  himself  to  a  decision. 

'It's  the  only  way,'  he  told  himself 
and  concentrated  hard  on  the  com 
Gravely  he  assured  himself  that  how 
ever  it  turned  when  he  flipped  it  he 
would  act  according  to  its  judgment 
Just  ojie  flip,  he  cautioned.  Non(  ot 
this  'two  out  of  three  stuff.'  It  wa^  un 
like  him,  he  knew,  to  accept  without 
question  the  edicts  of  fate. 

He  put  the  coin  on  his  thumbnail  uid 
forefinger  and  flipped  it  high  in  the  iir 
Watching  the  small  disk  turn  in  tin 
sunlight,  he  felt  a  throb  of  awe  in  his 
heart.  It  may  have  come  from  feeling 
at  that  suspended  instant  the  incongru- 
ity of  his  action,  for  the  thought  skirted 
his  consciousness  that  the  coin  reflected, 
as  it  did  the  sun,  the  incongruity  of  his 
entire  being.  .  .  .  The  nickel  had  fallen 
to  the  bench,  bounced  off,  rolled  on  a 
flagstone  and  toppled  over  as  if  exhaust- 
ed by  its  responsibility. 

The  young  man  fell  to  his  hands  and 
knees. 

Heads  it  was. 

For  a  moment  he  was  frightened  by 
the  verdict  the  coin  had  given  him.  He 
thought  of  the  great  differences  between 
the  girl  and  himself,  and  how,  though  of 
course  she  wouldn't  laugh,  she  might 
smile,  and  that  would  be  more  unbear- 
able. But  his  heart  said:  'You've  noth- 
ing to  lose.' 

He  extended  his  hand  to  retrieve  the 
coin  but  checked  himself.  No,  it  would 
be  better  to  leave  it  there,  as  he  had 
found  it.  Suddenly  he  smiled,  stood  up, 
and  dusted  off  the  knees  of  his  trousers. 
His  smile  broadened  as  he  laughed — at 
himself.  'Yes,  I'll  leave  the  coin  there, 
of  course.  It  is  like  me.'  As  quickly  as 
the  smile  had  come,  it  was  gone,  like  a 
child's.  He  turned  and  walked  across 
the  park  toward  the  city  and  down  a 
well-kept  boulevard  to  a  towering  apart- 
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ment  hotel.  He  pushed  a  button  in  the 
elevator  and  the  doors  closed  with  silent 
precision.  Watching  the  lighted  panel 
that  indicated  each  floor  as  he  ascended, 
he  thought  without  nervousness  of  his 
mission.  The  quiet  efficiency  of  the  ele- 
vator seemed  to  represent  her  life,  her 
quiet  charm.  That,  of  course,  he  thought, 
is  doing  her  an  injustice. 

When  he  raised  the  brass  knocker  on 
the  door  of  her  apartment  he  became  a 
little  frightened.  He  stood  waiting  and 
looked  at  the  knocker. 

The  door  opened. 

'Paul' — she  smiled  radiantly.  'Come 
in — ' 

His  feet  were  moving  by  themselves 
as  he  followed  her  out  of  the  hallway. 


For  a  moment  he  was  fright- 
ened by  the  verdict  of  the 
coin.  But  his  heart  said, 
"You've  nothing  to  lose."  .  . 

By  WIN  BEST 

Illustrated  by  Betty  Wagner 


The  parlor  was  a  long  room  in  perfect 
decor,  with  the  afternoon  sun  slanting 
artfully  through  a  broad,  full-length 
window  and  falling  into  a  careful  rec- 
tangular pattern  on  the  thick  rug  before 
a  low  cut-stone  fireplace.  They  were 
alone  in  the  room. 

'Sit  here — or  would  you  like  the  sun? 
— Let's  sit   by  the   window — ' 

They  sat  on  the  divan.  He  smiled, 
offered  her  a  cigarette  and  began  to 
stiil:e  a  match.  Then  he  stopped,  reached 
mlo  a  pocket  and  brought  out  a  shiny 
cigirette  lighter. 

I  almost  forgot — I  just  bought  it  this 
morning.'  He  pressed  the  top  with  his 
thumb  and  a  small  flame  appeared. 
Kn't  it  wonderful — I'm  becoming  mech- 
mized.' 

Like  the  Army.'  she  laughed,  and  lit 
bei  cigarette. 

"^he  looked  out  of  the  window  for  a 
moment  and  then  turned  back  to  him. 
Mother  and  dad  are  playing  golf. 
They  won't  be  back  till  late.  Why  don't 
\ou  stay  and  afterwhile  we'll  whip  up 
some  food.' 

'Swell,'  he  said,  'now  I  feel  at  home.' 
But  in  his  heart  he  did  not.  His  voice 
sounded  stiff  to  him  and  the  words  he 
spoke  seemed  to  skip  nervously  between 
punctuation  marks.  The  way  he  spoke 
now,  he  reflected,  was  not  at  all  as  he 
had  done  the  night  before,  talking  with 
her  in  the  park. 

'Look,'  he  said  abruptly,  'I  came  here 
to  say  good-by.'  He  watched  her  face 
for  some  betrayal  of  covert  emotion — 
he  couldn't  tell  for  sure,  but  there  might 
have  been  something  in  her  eyes. 

'Goodby — what  do  you  mean?'  Her 
voice  was  low. 

'I've  a  job.  In  the  west,  in  Idaho — 
teaching  at  Coeur-de-Laine.  It's  a  small 
school,  but  the  country — well  you  know 
how  I  feel  about  the  west — and  the 
pay—' 

'But  it  doesn't  begin  for  a  week  or 
two,  Paul,  does  it?  It  couldn't — you 
can  stay  for  a  while — '  Her  voice  had 
risen  and  was  tinged  with  concern. 

'But  I  can't  afford — ' 

He  stopped.  Somehow,  his  build-up 
had  gone  wrong.  He  decided  to  begin 
again,  without  a  beginning. 

'I  came  here,'  he  said,  'to  ask  you  to 

marry  me.'   For  a  crazy  moment  he  saw 

himself  as  he  had  been  in  the  park  thirty 

minutes  before,  bent  over  the  coin  on 

(Continued  on  page  35) 
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August  was  perfectly  nor- 
mal, but  he  had  several 
great  -  great  -  great  -  great 
grandchildren.  Except  the 
last — it  was  half  and  half. 


July  25,  Peru — Native  girl  gives 
birth  to  nine  pound  normal  child 
just  three  months  after  fifth  birth- 
day. Mother  and  child  both  doing 
as  well  as  can  be  expected. 

— American  Newspaper. 

Mrs.  Patterson  finished  the  letter  she 
had  just  received  in  the  morning  mail 
and  sat  down  wearily  on  the  tan  sofa. 
She  was  alone  in  the  library,  and  she 
fingered  the  letter  nervously. 

"What  can  I  do?"  she  thought,  hold- 
ing her  head  in  her  hands.  "What  can 
I  do?  There's  no  hope  anymore,  I 
guess."  Her  thoughts  turned  to  her  little 
five  year  old  great-great-great-great- 
great-granddaughter,  May,  who  was  up- 
stairs in  bed,  and  Mrs.  Patterson  started 
to  cry  out  loud. 

"Dear,  oh  dear,"  she  cried,  "what  can 
be  done?" 

Her  husband  entered  the  room.  He 
was  a  tall,  grey -haired  man  of  sixty; 
and  since  his  great-great-great-great- 
great-granddaughter  had  been  in  con- 
finement, he  had  not  been  going  down 
to  his  bank  in  the  city. 

"Helena,  dear,"  he  said  sympatheti- 
cally to  his  wife  as  he  sat  down  beside 
her,  "what  is  it  you're  crying  about?  Is 
it  something  .  .  .  something  about  Au- 
gust?" His  voice  trembled  as  he  spoke 
of  his  son.  Mrs.  Patterson  wiped  her 
eyes  and  handed  him  the  letter. 

"It's  the  absolutely  final  report  from 
the  psychologist.  Nothing  can  be  done 
about  August.  They've  found  him  per- 
fectly normal.  They  won't  even  let  him 
be  put  away  in  an  asylum,  and  they  ab- 
solutely refuse  to  do  anything  more 
about  him." 

"But  how  can  they?"  asked  Mr.  Pat- 
terson,  startled.     "Good   night,   we   all 
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know  he's  crazy,  and  we've  got  our  fam- 
ily to  prove  it." 

"Read  the  letter,"  replied  his  wife. 
"It  says  there  that  for  the  last  time  he  is 
not  an  asylum  case  and  that  it  would  be 
criminal  to  put  him  there.  We'd  be  sent 
to  jail  if  we  did.  Oh,  Thomas,  what  are 
we  going  to  do?  For  twenty-five  years 
we've  been  trying  to  do  something  with 
him,  and  now,  well.  .  .  ." 

T  don't  know,"  said  Mr.  Patterson, 
slowly,  after  he  had  read  the  letter.  "I 
don't  know."  He  emphasized  each  word. 

As  the  two  old  people  sat  there,  star- 
ing awkwardly  into  space,  their  twenty- 


five  year  old  great-granddaughter,  Jane 
came  into  the  room.  She  was  an  unat- 
tractive girl  with  huge  buckteeth. 

"I'm  on,"  she  said,  starting  to  walk 
around  the  room.  "I'm  off  .  .  .  I'm  on 
.  .  .  I'm  off  .  .  .  I'm  on  .  .  .  I'm  one 
hundred  watts,  today,  great-grandma. 
You  need  a  lot  of  light.  It's  cloudy  out- 
side. One  hundred  watts  ought  to  be 
enough,   don't  you  think?" 

"Yes,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Patterson,  not 
paying  much  attention  to  Jane.  "Yes, 
plenty." 

"Oh,  thank  you,"  said  Jane,  pulling 
the  little  light  chain  she  had  hanging 
from  her  belt,  "but  I'll  turn  myself  off, 
now.  Just  call  me  when  you  want  to 
read  or  something.  I'm  off  .  .  .  I'm 
off.  .  .  ."   She  walked  out  of  the  room. 

"Wouldn't  it  be  wonderful  if  May's 
baby  was  a  boy?"  mused  Mr.  Patterson. 
"That  might  put  an  end  to  all  of  this." 

"It's  impossible,"  replied  his  wife. 
"You  know  Dr.  Jenkins  said  they'd  nev- 
er have  boys.  Girls  run  in  the  family, 
and  nothing  can  be  done  about  it." 

Mr.  Patterson  nodded.  He  knew  too 
well  that  girls  ran  in  the  famil)'.  "Au- 
gust," he  said  to  his  wife,  "the  only  boy. 
And  our  boy  at  that.  Yes,  it's  our  own 
son  that's  the  cause  of  it  all.  Our  only 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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/I  Matte/i  0^  ^ecyiee> 


PARROT  VIGNETTES 


Sometime  soon,  interested  parties  are  going  to  approach  me  and  ask 
in  cynical  tone,  "What  have  you  gotten  out  of  college?"  Even  learned 
men  agree  that  there  is  more  to  college  than  going  to  classes. 

I  LEARNED  MY  FRESHMAN  YEAR: 

•  There  was  a  bishop  who  ordered  a  blue  tombstone  sometime  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  buy  new  textbooks.  The 
second  floor  phone  at  Willard  Hall  is  9185. 

•  The  beauty  of  Northwestern  women  is  overpublicized.  Cephelapods 
and  brachiopods  flourished  in  the  Ordovician  Era — or  was  it  the 
Silurian.    Getting  Phi  Bete  will  assure  the  finer  things  of  life. 

•  Sex  is  the  motivating  force  in  the  life  of  a  rat.  There  is  a  place 
in  Argo  that  the  nicer  people  do  not  talk  about,  but  they  do  go 
there.    It  is  necessary  to  get  eight  hours  of  sleep. 

I  LEARNED  MY  SOPHOMORE  YEAR: 

•  It  would  be  nice  to  be  an  honor  student.  The  3500  is  .4  miles 
closer  than  Schramm's.  If  you  sit  in  the  center  row,  you  can  sleep 
undetected  in  most  lecture  halls. 

•  If  you  want  a  lot  of  fun  and  don't  give  a  damn  about  grades,  join 
the  WAA-MU  Show.  You  just  can't  read  the  whole  English  B4 
course  the  night  before  the  final.  You  can  save  money  by  buying 
second-hand  textbooks. 

•  There  is  more  to  girls  than  looks.  When  there  is  little  gold  in 
circulation  prices  are  low.  and  when  much  gold  is  in  circulation 
prices  are  high,  thus  the  price  of  wheat  varies  from  year  to  year. 


That  the  West  Campu 
discussion. 


an  educational  institution  is  open  for 


I  LEARNED  MY  JUNIOR  YEAR: 

C  is  a  gentleman's  grade.  It  is  better  to  pay  the  parking  fine.  You 
should   get   six  hours  of  sleep   a   night. 

You  don't  have  to  take  a  date  to  the  Drake  to  have  a  good  time. 
By  turning  French  cuffs  inside  out  you  can  wear  them  a  day  longer. 
Economics  is  a  hard  major. 

Try  to  stay  in  the  night  before  a  final  examination.  You  can  always 
borrow  a  textbook.  Keeping  one  foot  on  a  solid  object  while  in 
bed  tvill  stop  that  whirling  sensation  you  sometimes  feel. 

I  LEARNED  MY  SENIOR  YEAR: 

Using  textbooks  shows  a  definite  lack  of  self  confidence.  The 
formula  for  standard   deviation  is  iVfd^      fd^    During  your  spare 

time  at  night  you  might  as  well  go  to  bed. 

It  is  important  to  pass  your  subjects  so  you  can  graduate.  Never 
trust  a  woman.  Vi  inch  of  your  white  vest  should  show  below  the 
front  of  your   tailcoat. 

You  just  cannot  study  for  a  final  while  drunk.  The  R.O.T.C.  is 
not  such  a  bad  place  after  all  (or  should  I  say  after  Pearl  Harbor?). 
You  never  appreciate  your  friends  so  much  as  when  you  are  about 
to  leave  them. 

— Carl  Hotze 


<Jtic^  P^ie^Add/i^  ScuU 


This  was  Wednesday,  and  it  was  Monday  night 
that  John  Dwazzle  casually  asked  me  how  I  would 
like  a  job  with  the  Really  Silk  Hosiery  Company. 
I  told  him  that  I  didn't  care  for  house  to  house 
selling.  He  pounded  me  on  the  back  and  grabbing 
my  hand,  said,  "Henry,  old  boy,  you  don't  think  I'd 
recommend  anything  to  you  unless  I  knew  it  was 
one  hundred  per  cent  okay,  do  you?"  John  gave 
me  the  name  of  the  man  I  was  to  see,  and  the 
following  day  I  went  down  and  had  an  interview. 

I  was  ushered  into  a  small  classroom  where  I 
received  my  instructions.  There  were  about  five 
other  novices  who  took  the  course  with  me,  and  we 
must  have  been  apt  students  because  we  graduated 
in  less  than  two  hours.  There  were  two  instructors, 
one  male  and  I  think  the  other  one  was  female,  but 
I  was  never  really  positive. 

He  gave  us  many  tips  on  how  to  handle  various 
types  of  women,  and  how  to  cinch  the  sale.  The 
other  instructor  interrupted  and  informed  us  that 
she  never  sent  in  an  order  without  a  pair  of  panties 
included.  The  instructor  thanked  her  for  this  and 
said,  "Yes,  men,  by  all  means.  A  panties  with 
every  order.  Use  that  for  a  motto  and  it  will  mean 
extra  dollars  for  you." 


"Ah,  yes,  here  it  is.  Miss  Myrtle  Byrtle."  I 
pressed  the  buzzer  and  quickly  walked  over  to  the 
door  and  waited  for  her  to  open  it.  I  heard  a  faint 
whisper  coming  from  a  tube  over  the  doorbells. 
"Who's  there?  Who's  there?"  I  hurried  across 
this  acre  of  hallway  and  shouted  into  the  tube,  "Mr. 
Queepsly." 

"Who?" 

"Mr.  Queepsly." 

"Who?" 

"Queepsly,  Queepsly,  Mr.  Queepsly."  Just  then 
a  delivery  man  dropped  a  package  in  the  hall,  and 
he  must  have  thought  I  was  giving  birdcalls. 

"What  do  you  want?" 

This  time  I  didn't  hear  what  she  said  so  I  said, 
"What?" 

She  didn't  hear  me  either  and  she  said,  "what?" 

Just  then  another  tenant  came  in  and  she  must 
have  thought  I  was  using  the  hall  for  track  prac- 
tice.  The  buzzer  was  still  going  this  time. 

Having  lived  with  my  wife  for  the  past  ten  years, 
I  can  frankly  say  that  Miss  Byrtle's  extraordinary 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Hear  Ye! 

Selig's  for  Spring 

Styles! 

Deluxe  Gabardine  Zip  Jackets  for  out- 
door wear.   Celanese- rayon  lined.    From                .^ 

$6.95.                                                                   /| 

^L 

Fine    Wool    Slacks    in    Newest    Spring          Mm 
Shades  and  Patterns.    In  all  varieties  in-       ^Ji^^M 
eluding  Coverts,  Gabardines,  and  Shet-       W^^ 
lands.   $3.50  to  $9.50.                                      '^S 

^M 

New  Paris  Belts  in  latest  colors.   $1.00.                 '% 

^©™ 

Latest  patterned  Anklet  Hose.  From  29c.                  | 

H«  i 

S  E  L  1  C  ' 

s 

(YOUR  CAMPUS  SPORTSWEAR  HEADQUARTERS)                                      ] 

920  Church  St. 

(Opposite    Public    Service    Co.) 

Greenleaf  6505 

FIVE    FINGERS 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

"Don't  look  at  that  bottle,  son.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  In  fact 
sir,  what  you've  been  drinking  is  only  a 
tonic.  Ahemmm.  And  as  I  was  saying 
that  diploma  on  the  rear  wall  gives  you 
an  ideal  who  I  am. 

He  leaned  over  my  finger  as  I  under- 
lined the  inscription:  "In  recognition 
of  Dr.  Ralph  D.  Pennington's  outstand- 
ing experimental  research  in  brain 
surgery,  1904,  London  Medical  Society. 
Stroking  on  my  mustache  I  rocked  on 
my  heels  waiting  for  his  approval.  "Yes, 
Mr.  DeLynn,  when  I  say  X-Ray  I  mean 
X-Ray.  And  if  an  operation  is  necessary, 
you  will  have  the  finest  operation  Lon- 
don can  give  ..." 

That  was  Thursday.  Next  Monday  he 
was  waiting  outside  my  office  in  his 
black  greatcoat,  thin  and  dark  as  he  had 
been  the  first  time.  "Fine  afternoon,"  I 
greeted  him.  Just  came  from  the  hos- 
pital. Bloody  operation  today.  Not  a 
shilling  from  it.  Nothing.  Some  young 
wag  bouncing  in  and  out  of  bomb  raids 
without  a  scratch  but  splits  his  head 
throwing  chairs  at  his  wife,  or  was  it 
the  other  way  around?" 

The  door  opened,  I  laid  the  X-Rays 
gently  on  the  table.  A  good  climax  de- 
serves effective  timing.  Suspense.  And 
so  I  smiled,  a  small  smile,  indicative. 
But  not  tell-tale.  And  I  carefully, 
delicately  pulled  the  heavy  negatives 
from  the  large  brown  card-board  holder. 
"Now — now  we  shall  place  our  results 
up  at  the  lights  and  have  a  look  at  your 
head.  First,  the  side  view."  But  that 
was  enough.  Five  Fingers  hent, 
cramped;  long  fingers,  trying  to  stretch 
their  way  free. 

"You  see!"  he  tried  to  shout,  but  his 
voice  was  the  kind  that  was  the  loudest 
when  he  whispered,  and  besides  I  was 
too  pleased  with  myself  to  listen.  Grab- 
bing his  shoulder,  I  drowned  out  his 
enthusiasm  concluding,  "Mr.  DeLynn  I 
advise  an  operation  immediately.  The 
pressure  on  the  brain  must  be  removed. 
It  is  a  serious  operation,  but  can  be 
done. 

His  cheek,  a  heavy  black  beard  on  a 
thin  skeleton  suggestion  of  a  jaw, 
rubbed  against  mine.  He  was  kissing 
me.  "God  be  praised.  Oh,  Thank  the 
Lord!" 

"Don't  thank  the  Lord;  thank  me! 
I'm  the  doctor." 

It  was  the  next  Friday  morning  that 
the  great  experiment  took  place. 

I  warned  my  patient  of  the  serious- 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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Dead  Weight 

by  Bruce  Wilson 

SJ-I  WAS  COLD— PERHAPS  THIR- 
TY DEGREES  ABOVE  ZERO— but  hot, 
salty  sweat  was  beginning  to  creep 
down  Robert  Calkins'  face. 

He  lay  there  on  the  mountain  preci- 
pice, panting  heavily.  He  had  both 
gloved  hands  wedged  into  a  short 
groove  in  the  rock,  but  the  groove  was 
ancient  and  well-worn,  and  every  few 
moments  Robert  Calkins  had  to  renew 
his  grasp.  Each  time  his  body  slipped 
downward  a  little  more. 

In  his  tortured  mind  he  saw  again 
the  guide  reach  the  top  of  the  climb 
and  turn  to  help  Robert  scramble  up 
the  last  few  feet.  He  saw  the  wrinkled 
smile  on  the  old  guide's  face  as  he 
stretched  himself  and  lit  a  cigarette.  He 
remembered  Joe  stepping  over,  closer 
to  the  edge. 

Joe  had  stepped  one  pace  too  far. 
Without  warning  the  cornice  overhang- 
ing the  crest  of  the  narrow  ridge  cracked 
and  broke  completely  off.  Joe's  arms 
waved  wildly.  He  shrieked  as  he  went 
toppling  over  the  wall. 

There  was  a  rope  between  them,  of 
course.  As  Joe  went  over  Robert  threw 
himself  to  the  ground  and  clutched  wild- 
ly at  the  uneven  surface  of  the  precipice. 
The  weight  of  Joe's  body,  as  the  rope 
straightened  out,  jerked  heavily  at  Rob- 
ert's waist  and  dragged  him  struggling 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  surface.  It  was 
a  miracle  that  both  hands  had  caught 
in  that  little  groove  just  at  the  last 
moment. 

Now  the  guide  hung  somewhere  be- 
low him,  a  dead  weight  heavily  suspend- 
ed from  the  rope  which  filed  and  cut 
at  Robert's  hips.  A  grim,  sickening  ter- 
ror was  mounting  in  the  young  man's 
heart  as  he  realized  how  swiftly  and  in- 
evitably death  was  creeping  over  his 
body.  Ten  minutes  more — his  tired 
muscles  were  bound  to  yield,  and  there 
would  be  a  whispering  rush  of  snow. 
Nothing  more. 

He  tried  desperately  not  to  envisage 
his  wife's  countenance  when  the  rescue 
party  returned  helplessly  to  the  hotel. 
There  would  be  no  words  —  Susanne 
would  read  in  the  leader's  eyes  the 
words  his  hesitant  lips  would  be  loath 
to  form.  Then  her  world,  too,  would 
have  come  to  an  end.  Their  child  would 
become  a  meaningless  thing. 

All  this,  Robert  reflected,  because  of 
the  stupidity  of  a  decaying  old  Swiss 
guide.  Old  Joe  existed  for  nothing  ex- 
cept the  booze  he  picked  up  guiding. 
A   slow-witted   derelict   with   unremem- 


bered  past,  he  slouched  around  the  hotel 
grounds  and  accepted  with  disinterested 
spirit  the  tourist  offers  that  came  his 
way.  Here,  at  the  very  summit,  he  had 
gone  over  as  easily  as  a  sleepy  child. 

The  rope  was  swaying  a  little  now; 
Robert  could  feel  it  scrape  against  the 
jagged  projections  which  intercepted 
his  view  below.  Suddenly  he  slipped 
another  full  inch.  The  weight  at  the 
rope's  end  seemed  much  heavier  and  was 
swaying  in  a  wilder  arc — would  those 
mountain  teeth  never  wear  it  through? 
Robert's  body  was  jerked  down  another 
inch,  and  then  another.  His  arms  began 
to  tremble. 

A  great  rage  against  Joe  the  guide 
gripped  his  shuddering  soul.  It  was  easy 
to  compare  the  values  of  a  brilliant 
young  chemical  engineer,  standing  with 
his  wife  and  their  child  at  the  acme  of 
civilization,  with  the  values  of  a  drunk- 
en, wrinkled-up,  dispensable  Swiss 
mountain  guide.  Robert  laughed  to  him- 
self.   It  was  so  easy  to  compare  them 


that  there  was  no  comparison  at  all.  It 
was  a  difference  in  kind,  not  degree. 

He  clenched  his  teeth  and  in  fierce 
determination  poured  all  his  ebbing 
strength  into  clutching  the  edge  of  the 
groove  with  one  hand.  His  other  hand 
slip  out  of  the  groove  and  began  to 
work  itself  along  his  belt  to  the  knife 
pouch. 

Just  as  Robert  started  to  tug  at  his 
knife  the  rope  suddenly  sprang  free  of 
its  dead  weight.  He  cried  a  hoarse  cry 
— a  leaden  world  seemed  lifted  from  his 
heaving  shoulders.  He  clung  with  both 
hands  to  the  groove,  breathing  deeply 
and  heavily,  relaxing  his  muscles.  Then 
he  slowly  crawled  onto  the  flat  summit 
of  the  ridge  and  lay  still,  satisfying  his 
eyes  that  the  elements  were  still  his  to 
look  at. 

He  sat  up  at  length  and  slowly  pulled 
in  the  rope,  hand  over  hand.  In  a  min- 
ute he  had  recovered  it  all.  He  looked 
at  the  end  of  the  rope.  It  was  not  frayed 
or  worn  or  jagged.    It  was  cleanly  cut. 
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AN  ANNOUNCEMENT  BY 

HEAD  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  TANGEE 

Makers  of  the  JForld's  Most  Famous  Lipsticks 

A  SOFTER,  glossier  sheen  on  your  lips... 
.  a  texture  that  is  not  too  moist— yet 
not  too  dry... a  lipstick  that  really  stays 
on  — these  are  the  qualities  we  have 
blended  into  our  new  Tangee  satin- 
finish! 

We  are  happy  to  offer  you  this  latest 
and  greatest  Tangee  improvemenl.  Now 
Tangee  brings  you  all  you've  ever  longed 
for  in  a  lipstick— Tangee's  glorious 
shades,  Tangee's  famous  pure  cream  base 
that  is  so  soothing  and  protective,  and  the 
smooth  and  lasting  flattery  of  Tangee's 

new  SATIN-FINISH. 

WITH  THE    NEW  SATIN-FINISH 


^^MO^/^ 


LOVELY  TANGEE 


TANGEE  RED-RED 

.  .  ."Rarest,  Loveliest 
Red  of  Them  AU!".  .. 
harmonizes  with  all 
fashion  colors. 

TANGEE 
THEATRICAL  RED 

.  .  ."The  Brilliant  Scar- 
let Lipstick  Shade".  .  . 
always  flattering. 

TANGEE  NATURAL 
.  .  .  Orange  in  the  stick, 
changes  to  produce  your 

shade   of  blush   rose   on 
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SEND     FOR     COMPLETE    MAKE-UP     KIT 

The  Geo.  W.  Luft  Co..  Distributors,  417  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Send  "Miracle  Make-Up  Kit"  of  sample  Tangee 

Lipstick,    matching    rouge    and    face    powder. 

LIPSTICK  &  ROUGE:  CHECK  ONE 

ONATUBAL  n  THEATRICAL  RED  n  RED-RED 

PACE  POWDER:  CHECK  ONE 

SJ  Peach    n  Light  Rachel    n  Flesh    D  Rachel    D  Dark  Rachel    D  Tan 

I  enclose  lOi!  (stamps  or  coin).  (15(!  in  Canada.) 
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(Continued  from  page  26) 

ness  of  the  operation  even  as  he  lay  under  cool  white  hos- 
pital sheets  waiting  for  10.00  A.  M.  "Each  finger  must  come 
out  separately.  The  hand  is  too  big.  I  can  only  make  a  small 
incision.  You  might  be  blind.   You  might  die." 

But  his  answers  were  only,  "Anything  is  better  than  losing 
my  mind.  Anything."  And  for  the  first  time  his  eyes  were 
bright  and  laughing,  the  corners  of  his  mouth  turned  up. 

I  operated  .  .  . 

Regaining  consciousness  the  throbbing,  pounding,  swirling 
was  gone.  His  head  was  clear  for  the  first  time.  Never  would 
he  forget  me.  Others  had  doubted.  But  Dr.  Pennington,  as 
old  as  he  might  be,  was  young  enough  and  brave  enough  to 
work  a  miracle. 

When  the  bandages  were  removed  ten  days  later,  Hubert 
DeLynn  Avalked  out  of  the  hospital  seeing,  thinking,  breath- 
ing free  air  for  the  first  time  in  nine  months.  He  had  been 
cured  .  .  . 

More  than  a  year  passed.  And  then  yesterday,  April  23, 
1942,  I  was  having  a  spot  of  tea  at  the  Pig  &  Knuckles  pub 
— with  an  old  crony — volatile  old  Dr.  Thurpine.  At  first  I 
wasn't  sure.  Small,  dark,  but  not  as  thin  as  before.  But  there 
he  was. 

"DeLynn!"  I  called.  "DeLynn.  I  say  come  on  over  here. 
I  want  you  to  meet  Dr.  Thurpine." 

"Dr.  Pennington!  This  is  a  rare  treat!  I'm  delighted  to 
see  you  again.    What  have  you  been  doing  with  yourself?" 

A  minute  or  two  of  conversation  passed  and  we  had 
ignored  Dr.  Thurpine.  And  Dr.  Thurpine  is  never  ignored. 
That  Thurpine's  the  damnedest  man  I've  ever  known.  Blunt, 
arrogant,  and  constantly  pinching.  Like  an  old  shoe.  He's 
the  eccentric  who  live  four  years  with  the  Maori  headhunters. 
Damned  fool  thing  to  do,  but  he  taught  the  chieftain  to  play 
cribbage  and  chess. 

But  Dr.  Thurpine  is  never  slighted  and  so  he  interrupted. 
"Pardon  me  young  man,  but  did  I  hear  the  good  doctor 
refer  to  you  as  DeLynn.  The  one  with  the  five  fingers  in  his 
head?" 

"Why  yes,  that's  me,"  answered  DeLynn.  pleased  that  Dr. 
Thurpine  knew  his  story. 

"You  see  I  too  am  a  physician,  not  as  famous  of  Penning- 
ton— "'  continued  Thurpine  as  if  the  lad  hadn't  interrupted  to 
answer  the  question  which  was  not  a  question  and  not  sup- 
posed to  be  answered.  "And  let  me  tell  you  something.  Dr. 
Pennington  is  also  a  great  psychologist.  Mr.  DeLynn  you 
never  had  an  operation.  You  never  had  anything  in  your 
head.  A  photography  trick.  Dr.  Pennington  was  Avise  and 
prudent  for  realizing  yours  was  a  mental  case.  Now  you  can 
join  in  and  appreciate  the  hilarity  of  the  situation."  He 
paused  with  satisfaction  only  to  add,  "By  the  way  my  name 
is  Dr.  Thurpine  in  case  you  didn't  catch  it." 

But  the  object  of  the  introduction  had  stopped  listening  a 
sentence  or  two  before.  His  eyes  were  searching  mine.  And 
the  ans^ver  was  there. 

His  hands  slowly  rose  to  his  forehead  and  squeezed,  the 
tips  of  his  fingers  pressing  deep  into  his  skull.  A  wail 
seeped  between  listless  lips. 
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100%  WOOL  JACKET $10.95 

Gay  novelty  plaids  in  3  button  "boy"  style.   Notch  collar, 
patch  pockets  and  skeleton  lining.    Sizes  12  to  20. 

100%  WOOL  SKIRT $5.98 

Solid   color   shetlands    in    the    season  s    favorite    shades. 
Pleated  front  and  back.    Sizes  12  to  20. 


100%  WOOL  "JIFFY"  COAT  $19.95 

Important  to  you  for  every  occasion.  Shetland  virgin  uool 
in  beige,  chamois,  tomato,  aqua,  coffee,  blue,  navy,  white. 
10  to  18. 

SPUN   RAYON  SLACKS $4.98 

Important  to  you  for  every  occasion.  Shetland  virgin 
uool  in  beige,  chamois,  tomato,  aqua,  coffee,  blue,  navy, 
white.    10  to  18. 
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Pull  Down  Your  Shades 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

attention  on  Ann.   Everybody  loved  her 
jokes. 

"Well,  you  see,  this  English  woman 
wanted  to  get  in  the  army,  so  she  went 
to  the  recruiting  station,  or  whatever 
they  call  it,  and  said  to  the  sergeant 
that  she  wanted  to  get  in  the  army.  'I'm 
sorry,  madam,'  said  the  sergeant,  'but 
no  women  are  allowed  in  the  army.' 
'Oh,  yeh?'  said  the  woman,  'what  about 
that  Hore-Belisha?'"  She  laughed 
loudly,  and  so  did  everybody  else. 

"Please,"  shouted  Laurence  Olivier, 
banging  on  the  table,  "please  let's  have 
order.  We  must  get  back  to  what  we 
can  do  to  give  England  aid.  Now,  let's 
see  .  .  .  " 

"I  can't  give  anytliing  but  love,"  said 
Marlene  Dietrich,  sitting  on  the  piano 
with  her  legs  hanging  over  the  edge  in 
Charles  Boyer's  lap. 

"You  could  make  a  fortune  oi 

one,"  smiled  Mr.  Boyer. 

"Let's  give,"  shouted  Mae 
"Let's  give  .  .  .  give  .  .  .  give  .  .  . 
hurts.  We  must  give  all  we  can.' 
threw  a  handful  of  half  dollars  out  of 
the  window  to  the  poor  urchins  who 
were  gathered  in  the  street  to  see  the 
stars. 

"God,"  said  Cecil  B.  DeMille,  "would 
I  love  to  get  Mae  West  in  a  bathtub!" 

"Those  of  you  who  have  children," 
Mr.  Olivier  was  saying,  "will  realize 
the  torment  and  anguish.   .  .  ." 

Mrs.  Bing  Crosby  and  Joan  Blondell 
exchanged  knowing  glances.  Marion 
Davies  moved  uneasily  in  her  chair. 

"I'm  free,  white,  and  twenty-one," 
Miss  Crawford  suddenly  shouted,  "and 
I'm  old  enough  to  take  care  of  myself." 
She  slapped  Cary  Grant  in  the  face. 

"And  Bing  Crosby  is  totally  bald,  you 
know,"  said  Myrna  Loy,  after  Cary 
walked  away. 

Just  then  there  was  a  loud  noise  out 
in  the  hallway.  The  door  opened,  and 
Errol   Flynn   in   swimming  trunks,   and 

sil  Rathbone  in  18th  century  tights 
came  duelling  madly  into  the  room. 
Olivia  deHavilland  shrieked.  The  two 
men  chased  each  other  around  the  room, 
and  Errol  was  clearly  losing  until,  all  of 
a  sudden,  he  jammed  his  sword  straight 
into  Basil's  belly.  There  was  a  roar  of 
cheers  from  tlie  crowd.  Then  Flynn 
slowly  pulled  the  bloody  sword  out  of 
and  blood  trickled  from  the 
d  to  the  floor.   Basil  fell  in  agony, 

(Continued  on  page  33) 
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RESTAURANT 
SAN  PEDRO 


DELICIOUS 
Sandwiches  and  Pastries 


FOUNTAIN   SERVICE 
Open  to  10  P.  M.— Fri.  and  Sat  2  A.  M. 
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3  500 


CLUB 


CAMPUS  CAPER'S  WITH 
EXCELLENT  FOOD  TO  BOOT 


Your  "West  Campus 
Rendezvous" 

Ma  Schramm's 

SHARP  CORNER  INN 


THE  RIVER  INN 

(HARRY'S) 

PUBLIC  SKEET  SHOOTING 

GLEN   VIEW 

WAGNER  RD.  &  LAKE  AVE. 


FOR  EXCELLENT 
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Hotel 
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SHOP 
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all,  dark,  and  handsome  Jack  Gries  conducts  the 

"Nite-Watch,"  Don  Ward  interview's  sorority  and  fra- 
ternity celebs,  and  you  treat  yourself  to  the  best  steaks 
and  chops  in  own.  All  this  goes  on  at  IsbeWs  on  Rush 
street,  north  of  the  loop.  You  can't  miss  it,  and  wouldn't 
want  to. 

Big  name  bands  hold  forth  in  a  night-spot  famous  for 
its  intimate  atmosphere  and  good  service.  A  smart  floor 
show  points-up  a  perfect  evening  at  the  Blackhatvk  on 
Chicago's  Rialto. 


B 
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ock  beer  on  draft,  terrific  hamhurgers,  and  a  neat 

little  dance  band  on  week-ends  are  featured  by  MitcheWs 
3500    Club.     The 

"35"  is  also  one  of 
the  few  places  you 
can  get  New  York's 
delicious  Jacob  Rup- 
pert  Beer. 

If  you  go  for  red- 
hot  and  low-down 
"boogie-woogie"  music  you'll  enjoy  Dorothy  Donigan  at 
the  piano  abetted  by  "The  Three  Bits  of  Rhythm."  For 
an  entertaining  evening  plus  some  distinctive  rum  drinks 
try  the  "Barcomber-Room"  of  the  "Bar  O'  Music,"  on 
Howard  Street. 


fan  Pedro's  in  Wilniette's  swank   Spanish   Court  is 

justly  famous  for  its  refined  atmosphere  and  unusual  bill 
of  fare.  We  recommend  it  as  a  good  place  for  that  after- 
noon date — try  their  English  muffins  and  marmalade  with 
tea.  This  northshore  tea-room  also  features  tasty  after- 
theatre  snacks  and  hearty  meals.  Quality  and  decor  are 
the  by-words  here. 

Sarah  Siddons,  the  English  actress,  and  the  aging  Dr. 
Johnson  were  amongst  the  notables  who  used  to  hobnob 
in  the  exclusive  surroundings  of  "The  Pump  Room'''' 
when  in  London.  Now  that  it's  been  moved  into  the  Hotel 
Ambassador  East,  it  seems  just  the  spot  to  get  one's  self 
in  the  rotogravure  or  society  pages.  Bring  a  stock  of 
lorgnettes,  sign  the  check,  and  look  bored.  In  the  summer 
there  are  usually  some  pretty  good  swing  bands  here. 
Teddy  Wilson  and  John  Kirby  appeared  lawst  season. 


w 


e're  wild  about  Hoos-Isbells  snack  tray!    It's  one 

of  those  assortments  that  real  beer  lovers  dream  about, 
but  never  quite  seem  to  round-up  .  .  .  unless  they  whip 
out  Dempster  to  this  smart  night-spot.  We  like  it,  too, 
because  it's  clean  and  new  looking,  and  we're  not  apt  to 
bump  into  shortskirted  high-school  cousins. 

Long  our  favorite  bistro,  John  Schramm's  Sharp 
Corner  Inn  is  a  place  we  can't  seem  to  get  enough  of. 
Maybe  it's  because  we  enjoy  saying  "hello"  to  all  the 
BMOC's,  or  perhaps  we  just  like  Ma's  good  humor,  or 
Joe's  personal  brand  of  efficiency,  anyway  we  just  thought 
we'd  mention  this  west-campus  institution. 


Lf  you  like  Mr.  Balaban's  ornate  theatre  lobbies  you'll 

like  the  Drake  Hotel's  Camillia  House.  "Byzantine" 
and  "roccoco"  are  words  that  underrate  this  sanctuary's 
decor.  Frankly,  we  felt  awfully  insig- 
nificant and  almost  smothered  by  our 
surroundings,  but,  of  course,  terribly 
sophisticated. 

The  Club  Silhouette  has  become  a 
tradition    on    Howard    Street.     It    has 
always    featured    a    smart    revue    and 
y\^/     danceable  music,  as  well  as  good  in- 
\^  expensive  liquor.    For  nearly  everyone 

we  know,  the  "Club"  has  become  habit-forming.  An  eve- 
ning here  is  a  true  experience  that  will  beckon  you  back 
for  many  another  visit. 


he  Big  Dipper  opens  at  eleven  every  morning,  just 

in  time  to  grab  a  coke  or  sundae  to  tide  one  over  until 
the  lunch  call.  This  ice-cream  parlor  boasts  many  spe- 
cialties, but  we're  especially  fond  of  their  creamy  choco- 
late sauce.  It's  quite  often  that  we  order  a  second  cold 
fudge  sundae  and  slip  another  nickel  into  the  juke  box. 
Come  on  over  and  enjoy  one  with  us. 

If  you  like  French-fried  shrimp  or  English  potpie  or 
any  number  of  concoctions  that  appeal  to  a  wholesome 
and  discriminating  appetite  you'll  want  to  try  Springer's 
on  Orrington.  Barbeque  sandwiches  are  served  on  deli- 
cious sesame-seed  buns  with  cole-slaw  on  the  side.  Try 
a  luncheon  or  late-evening  snack  here,  you'll  be  glad  we 
told  you. 


Lf  it's  a  good  joint  to  launch  a  stag-party  at  we  suggest 

Kozer's,  in  the  heart  of  downtown  Chicago.  It's  a  one- 
flight-downstairs  "blind-tiger,"  but  lots  of  fun  when  you 
become  accustomed  to  the  atmosphere.  No  one  here 
seems  to  have  much  "folding-money,"  but  they  stay  all 
night  and  never  get  too  "high"  for  enjoyment.  No  won- 
der, with  prices  as  they  are.  Kozer's  beer  comes  in 
twenty-four  ounce  schooners  at  ten  cents  a  crack.  Dress, 
informal. 

Another  downtown  spot,  newly  reopened,  is  the  Three 
Deuces.  Much  nicer  than  the  old  hangout,  the  new 
address  still  features  reasonable  prices  and  the  very  tops 
in  impromptu  musical  entertainment.  The  last  time  we 
were  there,  Art  Tatum,  the  blind  pianist,  dropped  in  with 
Billie  Holliday  and  entertained  the  crowd  until  dawn. 
This  sort  of  thing  happens  all  the  time.  Drop  in  some- 
time and  enjoy  yourself. 


he  Interstate  Glass  House,  on  Touhy  and  Lincoln 

Avenues,  certainly  aims  to  please.  Leon  Girard,  the 
dapper  manager  of  this  smart  rendezvous,  assured  us 
that  his  chefs  and  bartenders  are  always  at  your  service 
and  would  be  glad  to  whip  up  any  of  your  own  pet  salads. 


We're  fans  of  Leon  Kranz' 
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NEW... a  CREAM  DEODORANT 

which  safely 

STOPS  u„d,r^r„.  PERSPIRATION^ 


1.  Does  not  harm  dresses  or 
men's  shirts.  Does  not  irritate 
skin. 

2.  No  waiting  to  dry.  Can  be  used 
right  after  under-arm  shaving. 

3.  Instantly  checks  perspiration 
1  to  3  days.  Removes  odor  from 
perspiration,  keeps  armpits  dry. 

4.  A  pure,  white,  greaseless, 
stainless  vanishing  cream. 

5.  Arrid  has  been  awarded  the 
Approval  Seal  of  The  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Laundering 
for  being  harmless  to  fabric. 


Arrld  is  the  LARGEST 
SELLING  DEODORANT... 
Try  a  jar  today— at  stores 
which     sell     toilet    goods. 


ARRID 


SENSATIONAL  NEW  BOWLING  GAME 


DART-BOWL 


1726  Orringlon  Ave. 


THE 
NORTHWESTERN 

CO-OP 


EVANSTON 


(Continued  from  page  12) 

First  I  try  slinking  down  in  my  seat,  but  i 
the  ushers  come  down  the  aisle  to  see 
what  provoked  the  outburst.  Now  I 
knew  I  have  to  get  away  from  them,  and 
in  no  uncertain  tone  and  words  say  so 
to  the  girl  friend  Beth.  However,  she 
prevails  upon  me  to  try  again  as  she 
does  not  want  to  leave  Blondie  and 
feels  she  couldn't  handle  her  alone.  Be- 
ing a  glutton  for  punishment,  I  sit. 

The  picture  we  came  in  on  finishes, 
and  the  newsreel  starts  over,  and  then 
I  make  a  final  effort  to  get  Blondie  to 
get  herself  together.  This  time,  as  loud 
as  before,  I  am  met  with  a  new  stream 
of  fire  and  in  a  tone  loud  enough  for 
everybody  to  hear,  I  am  told  to  stop 
annoying  her.  I  am  told  to  take  my 
hands  off  her.  I  am  told  a  lot  of  other 
things,  and  everybody  near  us  becomes 
interested.  That  is  the  final  straw.  I 
grab  my  hat  and  coat  and  excuse  myself. 
I  want  out,  and  out  quick.  Any  minute 
I  expect  the  ushers  back,  or  some  wise 
guy  to  come  to  the  aid  of  beauty  in  dis- 
tress. All  it  needed  was  one  to  start,  and 
the  rest  of  the  wolves  would  pile  in, 
and  where  would  I  be?  Who  would  be- 
lieve me?  How  I  got  out  I'll  never  know. 
I  pass  the  ushers  in  the  aisle  in  my  wild 
scramble,  and  all  through  the  theatre  I 
hear,  "There  he  goes" — "Stop  him'" — 
"Did  he  grab  her  bag" — etc.,  etc. 

Go  ahead,  laugh  if  you  want  to,  but 
try  to  figure  out  what  a  lot  of  explaining 
I  would  have  had  to  do  if  I  ended  up 
in  the  clink  and  was  charged  with  annoy- 
ing women  in  a  movie — me  in  a  strange 
town  and  married  to  boot. 


PHILLIP  H.  HELMLINGER 

Funeral  services  for  Phillip 
H.  Helnilinger,  76  years  old,  a 
Chicago  Surface  Lines  motor- 
man  for  43  years  until  his  re- 
tirement July  1,  1940,  will  be 
held  at  2  p.  ni.  tomorrow  in 
the  chapel  at  6915  Wentworth 
avenue.  Burial  will  be  in  Cedar 
Park  Cemetery.  Mr.  Helm- 
linger  died  Saturday  in  his 
home  at  7953  St.  Lawrence 
avenue  of  a  heart  attack.  He 
is  sur>ived  by  his  widow. 
Alma,  and  three  daughters, 
years.  Surviving  are  his  wid- 
ow, Clara,  and  three  sons. 

—Chicago  Daily  !\etcs 

Phil  Helmlinger  is  a  man  of 
the  world. 
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Pull  Down  Your  Shades 

(Continued  from  page  30) 


his  blood  running  all  over  the  tan  car- 
pet. 

"Oh,  Errol,"  said  Tyrone  Power, 
"how  terribly  messy." 

"Each  of  us,"  Mr.  Olivier  was  saying, 
"can  do  his  part  in  our  benefit  per- 
formance.   And  each  of  us  must." 

"We'll  contribute  our  horses,"  said 
Robert  Taylor,  smiling  to  his  wife,  Bar- 
bara Stanwyck.  "We've  been  breeding 
them  ever  since  we  got  married." 

"Well,"  said  Gary  Grant  to  Glaudette 
Colbert's  left  profile,  "at  least  they're 
not  bastards." 

"Humph,"  said  Marion  Davies.  stalk- 
ing madly  out  of  the  room. 

"Now  see  what  you've  done,"  shouted 
Laurence  Olivier. 

"So  you  think  I'm  messy?"  said  Errol 
Flynn  to  Ty  Power.  "Well,  I'll  show 
you  what  a  mess  is."  They  started  in  to 
duel. 

"I  can't  give  you  anything  but  love, 
baby.  .  .  ."  sang  Marlene  Dietrich. 
Mickey  Rooney  started  to  beat  the 
rhythm  on  his  drum. 

"I'm  free,  white,  and  twenty-one," 
shouted  Joan  Grawford  in  a  muffled 
voice. 

"Oh,  to  be  a  morning  glory,"  sighed 
Katherine  Hepburn,  sticking  her  head 
in  the  door  for  her  first  appearance  and 
then   quickly  disappearing. 

"Horses,  horses,  horses,  crazy  over 
horses,"  shouted  Miss  Stanwyck. 

"Here  Fido,  here  Fido,"  called  Bette 
Davis. 

"When  I'm  calling  you  ooo  ooo  ooo," 
sang  Nelson  Eddy  at  the  top  of  his  lungs. 

Lionel  Barrymore  was  riding  madly 
around  in  circles  in  his  wheel  chair. 
Ann  Sheridan  and  Gary  Grant  were 
shooting  the  light  bulbs  in  the  chan- 
delier. Rosalind  Russell  and  Paulette 
Goddard  were  pulling  out  each  other's 
hair  over  in  the  corner.  G.  B.  DeMille 
was  taking  a  bath  in  the  fish  pond. 

Suddenly,  an  airplane  roared  over- 
head. Laurence  and  Vivien  Olivier, 
caught  in  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  fol- 
lowed the  sudden,  mad  procession  out 
onto  the  beach.  Seeing  the  rope  ladder 
hanging  from  the  plane,  Laurence 
grabbed  his  lovely  wife  under  his  arm 
and  whisked  her  up  the  ladder  with  him. 
As  the  plane  headed  swiftly  towards  the 
mountains  in  the  east,  glistening  in  the 
golden  light  of  the  setting  sun,  the 
crowd,  in  a  formation  spelling  out  Eng- 
land, burst  out  singing:  "There'll  always 
be  an  England." 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

PAPER  BEST  SUITED 

FOR  SNAPSHOTS 

XJOR  your  snapshots  you'll  find  Velox 
the  right  photographic  paper.  Uni- 
form in  quality,  made  to  get  the  most 
out  of  your  pictures,  prints  on  Velox 
are  vastly  superior.  Our  modern  finish- 
ing methods  call  for  Velox  exclusively 
—for  both  contact  prints  and  enlarged 
prints  from  miniature  negatives.  Place 
your  next  order  with  us  and  see  for 
yourself  the  improvement  in  your 
pictures.  Look,  too,  for  the  name 
"Velcjx"  on  the  back — it's  your  guar- 
antee of  uniform  quality. 

EVANSTON   PHOTOGRAPHIC 

SERVICE 

1854    Sherman   Avenue 

Evanston,    111. 


Famous  Maker^s 

SPECTATOR  PUMPS 


advertise 
the  maker\  iamous  name.  White 
suede  trimmed  with  tan,  blue  or 
black  calf.    Low  and  high  heels. 

Other  Star  Values! 

*Rubt)er  Sole  Sport  Shoes.   $3.95 
*"Ropeez" $2.95  and  $3.95 


WsmmMmMmm«mxm^ 


Sherman  &  Ghurch 

Open  ThuixUiy  and  .S 


Evanston 

LV  Evening 


'/  wonder  what  girls  think  about." 
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A    BOX  OF   LIFE 

SAVERS  FOR 
THE  BEST 

^^  •  ^^^^e^kH 

WISECRACK! 

\^  "'*-    ■^^^«  m^M   \  ^ 

• 

/^c_  '•  i'^^mi'^i 

What  is  the  best  joke 
that  you  heard  on  the 

'^  '"  '^    ^^"mm  ^ '  u 

campus  this  week?  For 

\^                ^w^^L  '  *  ^  \ 

the  best  line  submitted 
each  month,  there  will 

1^^  ^^^ol  L  \-V^ 

be  a  free  award  of  an 

^       ^       s 

attractive    cellophane- 

jff^''^' 

wrapped  assortment  of 

all  the  Life  Saver  Fla- 

Why do  the  gals  chase  after  Jim? 

vors.     Jokes    will    be 

'Cause  he  has  looks  and  rhythm? 

judged   by    the  editors 

Gosh,  no,  its  cause  they  count  on  him 

of  this  publication. 

To  have  Life  Sayers  -vvhythm! 

fekUFfCTr/T'^'        -^^-                MORAL:  Eve..b„d.-s  breath 
^Ka£^MVrO^                               -s       "rr.-n,i»  ..„„  and  then.  Let  Life 

^""^^^BillK..                            '     ymir  breath  after  eatifie.drink. 
^"^^S^V             _^         /     ing  and  smoking. 

•  BRAND  NEW  LAST  WEEK 

ALREADY  AN  OLD  FAVORITE 


% 


We  Muddle  Through 

(Continued  from   page  14) 

Young  Matron 

of  course  I  leave  them.  Who  else  can  do 
them?  You  certainly  don't  expect  me 
to.  And  then,  she  got  sore  because  I 
asked  her  to  stay  in  a  few  Sundays  with 
the  children.  'Course,  I'm  just  as  glad 
she's  gone.  She  wasn't  always  as  gentle 
with  Sonny  as  she  might  have  been  .  .  . 
But  this  one's  so  terribly  dumb.  Well, 
of  course  they  all  are  for  that  matter. 
Honestly,  girls,  this  servant  problem  .  . . 

Oh,  Mary,  I  shouldn't  eat  this,  but  it 
looks  just  marvelous.  Now  don't  tell 
me  how  many  calories  there  are  in  it. 
I'm  on  that  nine-day  Harper's  Bazaar 
diet,  but  I  guess  just  this  once  .  .  . 
Really,  I  don't  know  why  I've  put  on  so 
much  weight.  I'm  always  on  the  go  .  .  . 
What  table  am  I  at,  Mary? 

Grace,  have  you  even  seen  a  woman 
get  as  big  as  Harriet  is?  And  it's  only 
five  months.  I  simply  can't  imagine 
what  the  doctor's  thinking  of.  Mine 
only  let  me  put  on  twenty  pounds  with 
the  baby,  you  know.  Honestly,  they're 
just  going  to  have  to  wheel  her  to  the 
hospital  if  she's  not  careful  .  .  .  Dear 
me,  what's  the  bid  now?  I  lost  track  for 
a  minute.  Girls,  have  you  heard  about 
Dora's  sister?  Well,  you  know  she  said 
they  were  married  in  March?  I  have  it 
on  good  authority  .  .  .  Let's  see — five 
hearts.  And  of  course,  you  know  her 
father's  practically  supporting  them. 

Dot,  don't  you  always  run  off  with 
that  prize  though!  But  then,  you're 
such  a  serious  pla3'er — I  just  can't  take 
bridge  that  seriously.  Bad  for  you.  you 
know  .  .  .  Are  you  going  my  ;vay,  Grace? 
May  I  go  along?  Really,  you  just  can't 
imagine  how  terrible  it  is  without  a  car. 
If  Peter  doesn't  get  me  one  soon  .  .  . 

Mary,  your  party  was  just  delightful. 
Let's  go  downtown  sometime  tliis  week, 
shall  we?  I  have  to  get  Peter  some  pa- 
jamas .  .  .  Don't  forget,  girls,  next  month 
at  my  house.    Good-by." 


Matron 

(Continued  from   page  14) 
Oh,    Doctor,    you    mustn't    leave    so 
soon!    Do  let  me  get  you  another  cup 
of  tea — then  we  can  just  sit  and  chat. 
Lemon  or  cream? 

There  now.  Isn't  this  cozy?  Really, 
Doctor,  I  do  want  to  talk  seriously  about 
the  world  situation.  I  thought  perhaps 
you  might  give  me  some  inside  infor- 
mation— I   just   don't   read  the   papers 
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anymore.  They're  nothing  but  propa- 
ganda— at  least,  that's  what  Mortimer 
says. 

We  know  what  war  is,  don't  we  Doc- 
tor? The  younger  generation  just 
doesn't  know  what  it's  heading  for.  The 
suffering  and  privation — my  second 
cousin  by  marriage  was  killed  in  1918, 
you  know.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I've 
never  been  so  glad  I  had  no  sons.  Not 
that  I  really  wanted  boys,  though — 
they're  so  much  trouble. 

Doctor,  before  you  leave,  you  simply 
must  tell  me  about  Germany.  What 
are  the  people  like?  And  how  is  it 
living   under   a   dictatorship? 

.  .  .  They  didn't  bother  you  so  long 
as  you  minded  your  own  business? 
Really.  Of  course,  I  don't  know  Ger- 
many at  all.  I  was  afraid  to  go  there 
when  we  were  abroad  in  1936,  you 
know. 

Do  you  know  Italy?  .  .  .  Yes?  I  just 
love  Italy,  Doctor.  Such  a  cultural 
country!  And  Rome — you  can  just  feel 
how  ancient  it  is  .  .  .  Especially  the 
hotels?  I'm  afraid  I  don't  understand. 
Now,   Doctor,  you're  just  having  your 


little  joke.  Isn't  it  terrible  that  they've 
bombed  Rome?  All  those  gorgeous, 
priceless  things  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Well,  no  I  don't  understand  Italian, 
but  then,  you  really  don't  have  to.  You 
can  just  read  their  souls  in  their  eyes. 

And  Paris!  Do  you  know  Paree. 
Doctor?  Such  a  wonderful  place.  It 
just  breaks  my  heart  to  think  that  those 
cruel  Germans  are  in  that  perfectly  de- 
lightful, gay  city  .  .  . 

No,  of  course  I'm  not  implying  that 
we  went  to  war  to  drive  the  Germans  out 
of  Paris  and  Rome.  That's  sheer  senti- 
mentality. No,  I  believe  in  America 
first,  last,  and  always.  That's  what 
Mortimer  always  says.  Doctor,  have 
you  heard  Kate  Smith  sing  'I'm  an 
American?'  Well,  she  just  tears  the 
heart  .  .  . 

Must  you  really  leave  so  soon?  It's 
been  delightful.  Doctor;  Rosebud  Val- 
ley will  never,  never  forget  you. 

Dear  me,  I  certainly  don't  see  why 
people  say  he's  a  brilliant  man.  He 
hardly  opened  his  mouth.  Now  that 
Lithuanean  man  last  week  ..." 


FLIP      A      COIN      (Continued  from   page  15) 


his  hands  and  knees.  ...  He  was  look- 
ing at  her  and  there  was  something  in 
her  eyes  and  about  the  curve  of  her  lips, 
but  just  what  it  was  he  couldn't  tell.  She 
began  to  smile — her  slow  smile  began 
indefinably,  without  dimension,  and 
grew  into  being  as  she  spoke. 

'Just  a  moment,'  she  said,  quietly 
again,  'before  I  say  anything.'  She  let 
go  his  hand,  rose  quickly  from  the 
divan,  and  walked  from  the  room. 

She  found  her  handbag  on  the  dresser 
in  her  bedroom  and  looked  through  it, 
searching  for  something.  It  wasn't 
there.  She  lay  down  the  bag  and  looked 
at  herself  in  the  mirror,  but  as  she  met 
her  own  eyes  she  turned  away  and  looked 
out  of  the  window  at  the  tall  buildings 
and  the  haze  of  smoke 
over  the  city.  .  .  He  is 
so  much  different  than 
I,  she  thought.  He  thinks 
so  clearly  but  he's  so 
pleasantly  crazy  some- 
times, and  sometimes  he 
acts  like  a  little  boy.  He 
has  so  many  moods. 
— Of  course  he's  embarrassed  now,  but, 
well  even  that — he  shows  it  so  honestly; 
he  can't  help  it.  .  .  .  She  thought  of  some 
of  the  funny  things  he  said,  or  rather 
the  funny  way  he  said  things,  and 
laughed  at  them,  remembering,  though 


she 


she  could  see  tears  in  her  eyes  whi 
looked  at  herself  in  the  mirror. 

Again  she  lifted  the  handbag  and 
dumped  its  contents  on  the  dresser.  But 
what  she  sought  was  not  there,  and  she 
chided  herself  for  her  disappointment — 
it  was  nothing,  really.  Something  she 
had  found  in  a  novelty  shop  down  by 
the  river.  She  had  bought  it  for  no 
reason  at  all.  But  if  she  had  it  now — 
it  would  be  so  like  he  might  have 
done.  ...  I  would  have  taken  the  coin 
in  to  him,  she  thought,  and  flipped  it 
and  said,  'Heads,  I'll  marry  you;  tails. 
I  won't.'  .  .  .  And  then,  after  he  had 
been  properly  amazed,  she  would  have 
turned  the  counterfeit  nickel  over,  and 
he  would  have  seen  that  there  was  a 
head  on  the  other  side 
as  well. 

She  tried  to  recall,  as 
she  walked  toward  him 
across  the  living-room, 
what  had  become  of  the 
coin.  But  it  was  several 
moments  until  she  re- 
membered when  they 
had  been  in  the  park  the  evening  before 
— she  had  taken  her  handkerchief  from 
the  handbag,  and  something  had  fallen 
to  the  grass.  She  forgot  to  pick  it  up. 
for  he  had  kissed  her  then.  too. 


At  Olsen  6l  Ebann 

That  Launched 
A  IMillion  Conversations! 
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THE 

GREGG  COLLEGE 

THE    SCHOOL    WITH    THE 
BUSINESS-LIKE 
ATMOSPHERE 

offers 

EXCELLENT  COURSES 

in 

—  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 

Secretarial  Work 

Court  Reporting 

Stenography 

•  Day  and  evening  sessions  open 
all  year. 

•  50%  of  student  body  composed 
of  college  men  and  women. 

•  Free     employment     bureau     for 
our  graduates. 

The  Gregg  College 

6  NORTH  MICHIGAN 
CHICAGO 


"V"  is  to  the  Allies 

as  CLASSIC 

is  to  men  who 

prefer  good 

HAIRCUTS 

and 

MANICURING 

o   o    o 

CLASSIC 

Earber    Shop 

OPPOSITE  VARSITY  THEATRE 

1721    Sherman  Ave. 


ALBERT  CALVIN  PERRILL 

Services  for  Albert  Calvin 
Perrill,  80  years  old,  retired 
executive  of  a  hat  company, 
will  be  held  at  3  p.  m.  tomor- 
row in  the  chapel  at  6959 
North  Clark.  Mr.  Perrill  died 
yesterday  in  his  home  at  7606 
Bosworth  avenue.  He  had  been 
a  resident  of  Chicago  for  58 
— Chicago  Daily  ISetvs 

"58"  bushels,  gallons,  eras, 
annums,   or  what? 


High  Pressure  Sale 

(Continued  from  page  25) 

size  did  not  in  the  least  astound  me.  She 
was  about  the  same  size  as  my  wife  ex- 
cept with  hair. 

"Well,  Miss  Byrtle,  I  understand  you 
would  like  a  demonstration  of  the  Really 
Silk  Hosiery,"  I  said  bravely. 

"I'm  not  particular,  Mr.  Queepsly, 
but  I'm  not  going  to  buy  anything." 

I  was  a  bit  surprised  by  what  she 
said,  if  this  was  what  the  manager  con- 
sidered a  sure  fire  sale  then  I  was  wor- 
ried about  the  difficult  ones.  "Well,  I 
said  nonchalantly,  "perhaps  you  will 
change  your  mind  when  you  look  over 
our  fine  assortment  of  things."  Things 
didn't  seem  like  quite  the  appropriate 
word  so  I  changed  it  to  wearing  apparel. 

"I  won't  change  my  mind,  but  go 
ahead." 

"As  you  know  Miss  Byrtle,  our  com- 
pany specializes  in  the  finest  hosiery, 
and  I  have  here  some  new  shades  which 
I  am  sure  you  will  like."  Miss  Byrtle 
was  seated  across  from  me  so  I  added, 
"Stay  where  you  are  and  I'll  bring  them 
to  you."  As  I  lifted  the  brief  case  across 
the  room  the  lock  opened  and  all  the 
samples  poured  out  at  her  feet. 

Now  I  couldn't  even  find  the  stocking 
I  wanted  to  show  her.  Miss  Byrtle 
helped  me  look  for  it,  but  I  found  it 
first.  Assuming  as  much  poise  and  self 
assurance  as  I  could  considering  the 
circumstances,  I  began  my  salestalk 
again.  "Now  this  is  one  of  our  finest 
stockings.  You  will  immedately  notice 
numerous  new  features  about  our  stock- 

"Such  as  what?"  said  Miss  Byrtle 
bluntly. 

"Well  in  our  stockings  now  we  have 
the  full  fashioned  effect  without  the 
seam.  Before,  you  remember,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  the  seam  in  order  to 
get  the  fitted  effect,  but  now  we  have 
this  new  and  wonderful  idea  perfected." 

"That  must  be  like  what  I  have  on," 
said  Miss  Byrtle  plainly. 

"Well,  it  can't  be,"  I  said  determined- 
ly.   "We  just  invented  it." 

"See  for  yourself,  Mr.  Queepsly."  I 
was  embarrassed  to  find  she  was  cor- 
rect. 

"Miss  Byrtle.  to  go  on  with  some  of 
the  other  features.  Don't  you  think  this 
new  shade  is  lovely?" 

"No."  she  responded  vigorously. 


"What  size  do  you  wear.  Miss 
Byrtle?'' 

"I  take  a  twelve  in  an  outsize." 

"A  twelve,"  I  said  restraining  a  hor- 
rified look.    "Wow!" 

She  looked  reproachfully  at  me,  and 
then  asked,  "Do  you  have  anything  in 
my  size?" 

"Why  I  should  say  we  have.  We  have 
just  the  thing.  We  do  not  carry  outsizes 
anymore,  rather  we  have  a  new  tremen- 
dous elastic  which  fits  anybody.  Here 
let  me  show  you."  Coyly  I  glanced  at 
her  leg  in  order  to  get  the  approximate 
size  to  which  I  had  to  stretch  the  stock- 
ing. I  strained  and  tugged.  Suddenly 
something  snapped.  The  stocking  looked 
as  if  it  had  been  through  the  agonies  of 
the  stretching  rack.  I  quickly  buried  it 
among  my  other  samples. 

"How  much  are  your  stockings,  Mr. 
Queepsly?" 

I  suddenly  remembered  the  sales  in- 
structor had  told  us  to  always  quote  the 
number  of  pair  high  because  it  was 
easier  to  come  down  then  go  up.  Very 
business  like  I  said,  "They  are  .819.80 
a  dozen." 

Miss  Byrtle  came  down  very  quickly. 
"A  dozen,"  she  screamed.  "I  plan  on 
buying  a  pair  of  stockings  not  a  ware- 
house full:  How  much  are  they  a 
pair?" 

I  said  meekly,  "$1.6.5." 

"That's  still  terrific,  but  I'll  try  a 
pair." 

"That  is  splendid.  Miss  Byrtle.  and  I 
am  sure  you  will  enjoy  them."  As  I 
quickly  made  out  the  order,  I  suddenly 
remembered.  "A  panties  with  every 
order."  I  glanced  at  Miss  Byrtle  and 
tliought  to  myself,  "No  not  today.  I 
don't  feel  quite  up  to  it." 


JOSEPH  F.  NAST 

Funeral  services  for  Joseph 
F.  Nast,  77  years  old,  who  had 
been  the  Park  Ridge  Santa 
Claus  many  years,  will  be  held 
at  2  p.  ni.  \'iVdnesday  in  St. 
Luke's  Church,  Park  Ridge. 
Burial  will  be  in  Ridgewood 
Cemetery.  Mr.  Nast,  who  died 
yesterday,  officiated  at  the 
community  Christmas  tree 
and  school  Christmas  celebra- 
tions. 

— Chicago  Daily  News 

Tlien  Santa  Claus  is  a  "spirit" 
after  all! 
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PURPLE        PARROT 


Among  your  personal  assets,  good  health  is  at 
the  top  of  the  list.  You  can  protect  this  out' 
standing  asset  best  by  periodic  relaxation — 
and,  best  of  all,  by  a  change  of  scenery. 

In  a  war'torn  world,  charming  New  Orleans, 
gay,  quaint,  fascinating,  will  give  you  a  new 
lease  on  life.  Its  attractions  are  world'famous. 
There  is  the  French  Quarter,  the  Vieux 
Carre — with  its  colorful  streets,  its  Old  World 
architecture,  its  absorbing  shops.  There  are  a 
score  of  renowned  restaurants,  each  boasting 
its  particular  dish.  There  are  storied  spots 
redolent  with  history  —  the  Cabildo,  Pirates 


Alley,  Jackson  Square.  There  are  secluded 
courtyards  where  one  stops  for  a  quiet 
moment's  refreshment,  and  unequalled  gardens 
aflame  with  tropic  color. 
The  modern  portion  of  New  Orleans,  dotted 
with  splendid  hotels,  offers  sport  and  recrea^ 
tion.  Fishing,  golf,  tennis  are  all  within  reach, 
and  a  tour  of  the  port's  busy  waterfront  is 
an  adventure. 

To  take  you  to  New  Orleans  quickly  and 
comfortably,  the  Illinois  Central  offers  a  choice 
of  three  splendid  trains  daily.  Service  and 
meals  are  excellent,  and  the  short  journey 
down  is  one  of  the  delights  of  your  trip. 


Daily  Service  to  New  Orleans 

The  Panama  Limited — Leave  Chicago  1:00  pm,  leave  St.  Louis  4:35  pm, 
arrive  New  Orleans  9:00  am. 

The  Creole — Leave  Chicago  9:15  am,  leave  St.  Louis  1:15  pm,  leave  Louis' 
ville  12:05  pm,  arrive  New  Orleans  8:15  am. 

The  Louisiane — Leave  Chicago  7:35  pm,  leave  St.  Louis  11:25  pm,  leave 
Cincinnati  7:00  pm,  leave  Louisville  9:40  pm,  arrive  New  Orleans  7:10  pm. 

Ask  about  our  Travel  Credit  Plan— go  now— no  money  down— pay  later 

for  injormation,  consult  your  travel  agent,  or 

J.  v.  Lanigan,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

Illinois  Central  System 

Central  Station,  Chicago,  111. 


ILUNOISCENTRAI 


IT'S  TERM  PAPER  TIME 


Eaton's   Corrosible    Bond — 50c 
Thesis    Covers  —  5c    to    25c 


COLLEGE  OUTLINE  BOOKS- 


For  reviewing  all  courses 


A  HAND  BOOK  FOR 
PROSPECTIVE  NAVY  MEN 


Rules  of  the  Road— $2.00 


®   CAMPUS  COOP. 
(B   BOOK  STORE 


Student  and  Faculty  Owned 

833     FOSTER    STREET 

University  6777 


Your  contribution    to 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Economical  and  Smart 
—  Those  new  — 
Invisible   half-soles 

JACK'S  SHOE  REPAIR 


PRINTING 

AT  ITS  BEST 
FOR  EVERYTHING 


E.  L  KAPPLEMAN 

Rear    1620    Sherman    —   Tel.    Uni.    0733 
Printer    to    the    Purple 
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August  Is  Father  Of  Them  All 

(Continued  from   page  16)  I 

son.     But   then,"   he   went   on,    "there's  1 
Portia.    Our  daughter  had  a  lot  to  do  • 
with  it.    If  she  hadn't  had  Mary  Ellen  ; 
when  she  was  five  years  old,  how  differ- 
ent everything  would  be  now." 

They  didn't  say  anything  more  for  a 
while.  They  had  been  over  it  so  many 
times.  They  had  talked  and  talked 
about  it  when  their  own  daughter,  Por- 
tia, at  five,  gave  birth  to  Mary  Ellen, 
and  Mary  Ellen  in  turn  to  Jane,  Jane  to 
Feebie,  Feebie  to  Martha,  Martha  to 
April,  April  to  May,  and  now  May. 
May  would  soon  give  birth  to  June  .  .  . 
and  June  would  be  their  great-great- 
great-great-great-great-granddaughter. 

Their  silence  was  interrupted  by  the 
ringing  of  the  doorbell  and  May's  child- 
like scream  from  upstairs.  All  of  the 
girls  and  August  came  running  from  the  ' 
basement  to  see  who  it  was.  Mrs.  Pat- 
terson went  to  the  door  and  let  Dr. 
Jenkins  in. 

"You'd  better  hurry,  doctor."  she 
said,  closing  the  door.  She  and  Dr. 
Jenkins,  followed  by  Mr.  Patterson,  hur- 
ried upstairs.  The  rest  of  the  family 
went  into  the  living  room  and  started 
to  play. 

"I  wonder  if  they'll  need  me?"  asked 
Jane.  "They  might  need  another  hun- 
dred watt  bulb." 

"Don't  be  silly,"  laughed  ten-year- 
old  April.  "Fm  raining  so  hard  that  no 
amount  of  light  will  do  anybody  any 
good.  Fm  a  big  black  rain  cloud,  and 
Fm  going  to  rain  all  day.  You  better 
be  careful  or  Fll  get  vou  wet." 

"Well,"  said  twenty  year  old  Feebie, 
who  was  an  angle  worm  every  other  day, 
being  a  light  bulb  like  Jane  the  other 
days,  "you  better  stop  soon.  Fll  come 
out  when  you  stop  raining  so  hard,  but 
not  until.  I  want  to  walk  across  the 
sidewalk."  She  went  over  into  the  cor- 
ner to  wait  for  April  to  let  up  a  little. 
"Aw,  come  on,  April,"  said  August, 
perched  atop  the  book  case.  "stop,  will 
ya.  so  Feebie  can  get  across  the  side- 
walk?" He  was  a  big  man  of  forty-five, 
having  been  ten  when  he  had  his  first 
child,  Mary  Ellen.  He  usually  tried  to 
keep  his  children  happy,  and  free  from 
quarrels. 

"Pitter-patter,  pitter-patter,"  replied 
April.  "Drip,  drop,  drip."  August  stuck 
his  tongue  out  at  her.  He  became  one  of 
them  when  he  played  with  them.  He  was 
aware  of  his  duties  as  a  father. 
(Continued  on  page  39) 
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August  Is  Father  Of  Them  All 

(Continued  jrom  page  38) 

Mary  Ellen,  a  split  personality,  was 
sitting  in  the  big  leather  chair.  She  was 
a  moody  girl  most  of  the  time,  the  time 
when  she  was  the  twenty-third  Psalm. 
The  rest  of  the  time  she  was  the  whole 
book  of  Genesis.  She  usually  recited 
herself  to  her  fifteen  year  old  great- 
granddaughter,  Martha,  who  had  com- 
mitted suicide.  Martha,  today,  however, 
wasn't  a  good  listener.  She  had  just 
swallowed  poison,  and  it  had  made  her 
sick  to  her  stomach. 

"The  lord  is  my  shepherd."  started 
the  twenty-third  Psalm,  but  she  was  in- 
terrupted. May  and  her  new-born  baby 
began  to  cry  upstairs.  April  stopped 
raining,  and  Jane  switched  herself  off. 
Feebie  started  to  creep  across  the  nice 
wet  sidewalk,  and  August  jumped  down 
from  the  book  case.  They  all  went  and 
stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  in  the 
hall  and  watched  Dr.  Jenkins  as  he  came 
down  the  steps  and  went  out  the  door. 
They  heard  the  cry  of  August's  latest 
baby  again  and  then  all  ran  back  down 
into  their  recreation  room  in  the  base- 
ment. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patterson  hurried  down 
the  stairs  into  the  living  room  and  threw 
their  arms  around  each  other. 

"Thomas,"  shouted  Mrs.  Patterson, 
"I'm  so  happy  I  could  cry.  I  can't  be- 
lieve it."  She  started  to  laugh  hysteri- 
cally. 

"And  we  don't  have  to  worry  about 
August  any  more.  It's  .  .  .  it's  like  a 
dream  .  .  .  after  thirty-five  years  we  can 
settle  down  into  a  nice,  quiet  existence 
with  no  more  grandchildren.  Oh,  Helena, 
just  think  of  it.   June  is  the  last!" 

"June?"  questioned  Mrs.  Patterson, 
startled  back  to  reality.  She  drew  away 
from  her  husband. 

"My  God,"  said  her  husband,  "that's 
right.  What  do  you  suppose  we  ought  to 
call  our  great-great-great-great-great- 
great-and-last-grandchild?" 

"Why,"  fumbled  Mrs.  Patterson,  "1 
don't  really  know.  I  suppose  we'll  have 
to  think  of  sometliing  appropriate  for 
both  a  boy  and  a  girl.  That  is  what  Dr. 
Jenkins  said,  isn't  it?  That  the  child 
was  both,  half  and  half?" 

"Yes,"  shouted  Mr.  Patterson  at  the 
top  of  his  voice.  "Yes,  thank  God.  And 
we  don't  have  to  worry  about  August 
any  more." 

He  reached  madly  for  the  letter  from 
the  psychologist,  and  tore  it   into  bits. 


BUYER  YELLS 
WHEN  BRIAR  SMELLS 

— hi/t  Sam  the  Salesman  is 
out  of  the  dog  house  now! 


"WHOA,  DEARIE!"  cliirped  the 
secretary.  "It's  just  your  stinlio 
j>ii>e  he  didn't  like.  Try  his  favor- 
ite Sir  Walter  Raleigh  fur 
fragrant  smoking— and  success!" 
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SOME    CARRYINGS-ON    FOR   EVENING 

In  a  booklet  called  "4  Tale  of  Two  Cities"'  which  I  am  preparing  for 
a  few  friends,  I  have  included  a  chapter  on  "Housing  the  Beaver  .  .  .  A 
Trilogy.''''  It  is  very  dull  however,  except  of  course  to  beavers  or  those 
intimately  related  to  them  in  some  way  so  I  am  not  going  to  bore  you 
with  it.  The  last  part  of  the  book  which  is  headed  '■'■Reminiscences  of  an 
old  Carioca  Dancer"  I  copied  word  for  word  from  Rol)ert  Benchley.  It 
is  better  and  may  be  of  some  help  to  you. 

In  these  days  when  one  or  another  things  that  used  to  be  fun  like 
sugar,  for  one,  and  men,  for  two,  are  getting  scarcer;  we  must  all  put  our 
minds  to  making  the  best  of  an  evening  at  home  with  an  uneven  group. 
For  this  purpose  I  have  attempted  to  outline  some  little  pastimes  which 
will  get  everyone  to  know  everyone  else  and  undoubtedly  cause  serious 
fights  besides.  This  will  make  the  party  break  up  and  you  are  free  to 
listen  to  the  radio  or  get  on  with  your  egg-coloring  or  whatever  you  were 
interrupted  at. 

Tlie  first  and  most  boring  section  is  Pencil  and  Paper  Parties.  Next  come  the  Come  as  Something  Else  Parties. 
With  this  choice  you  can't  miss : 


PENCIL  AND  PAPER  PARTIES 

1.  Name  things 

First  you  divide  your  paper  into  300  squares  (150  going 
up  and  150  across).  The  Middle  Square  is  called  the  Gleepie 
and  you  put  a  cross  in  it.  Working  out  from  the  Gleepie 
diagonally,  you  spell  your  name  out  backwards.  These 
squares  are  called  Counters  and  are  worth  10  or  15  according 
to  whether  they  are  odd  or  even.  The  top  row,  or  Fortune 
row,  is  numbered  starting  with  16,  with  numerals  divisible 
by  four.  NOW,  you  are  ready  to  play,  but  you  will  find  that 
everyone  has  hated  it  so  much  already  that  they  have  either 
disappeared,  or  got  drunk  and  are  trying  on  the  ladies'  hats 
and  are  calling  them  Gleepies.  One  says,  "Hey,  Pete,  look  at 
this  here  Gleepie."    Then  they  all  laugh  and  a  few  pass  out. 

So  much  for  that. 

2.  Mixup 

The  Second  P.  and  Paper  game  is  similar  but  even  less 
fun.    It  is  called  Mixup. 

The  paper  is  first  folded  fifteen  times  making  fifteen 
spaces  unless  something  goes  wrong.  In  each  space  goes  a 
drawing  one  at  a  time.  First  each  player  draws  a  picture 
of  whatever  he  thinks  of  the  person  who  is  sitting  directly 
across  from  him.  If  no-one  is  sitting  directly  across  from  him 
he  is  called  a  Free  and  may  go  home.  With  proper  planning 
before  hand  this  can  end  the  affair  right  there. 

But  in  case  you  do  want  to  go  on,  the  papers  are  folded 
and  passed  to  a  person  whose  last  name  begins  with  the 
first  letter  of  whatever  you  have  drawn.  This  makes  for  gen- 
eral unpleasantness. 

This  same  process  is  repeated  fifteen  times  until  all  the 
squares  are  filled.  (Those  who  have  more  or  less  than  fif- 
teen squares  are  automatically  dropped  and  are  called 
Dummies.)  Then  all  the  papers  are  put  in  a  basket  (wire^ 
called  the  Graveyard  and  mixed  up  by  the  last  guest  to 
finish.   This  player  is  then  blindfolded  and  the  others  if  they 


have  any  sense  at  all  go  home  leaving  him  to  dispose  of  the 
Jokes  (as  they  are  called)  however  he  wishes. 
This  is  why  it  is  called  Mixup. 

3.    Carryings-on 

The  third  game  is  one  where  each  guest  is  given  a  pencil 
and  paper  and  all  the  lights  are  turned  out.  If  anyone  has 
written  anvthing  when  they  are  turned  on  again,  he  is  called 
the  Major  and  gets  to  turn  off  the  lights  again.  This  is 
very  successful. 

COME  AS  SOMETHING  ELSE  PARTIES 

1.  Rococo 

All  the  players  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  living  room  and 
throw  all  their  clothes  in  a  big  pile.  Then  the  Hostess  either 
goes  away  and  leaves  them  or  goes  on  with  the  game. 

Either  is  good. 

Each  person  then  puts  on  as  many  of  the  other  peoples' 
clothes  as  he  can  get  on.  If  he  puts  on  anything  of  his  o\ra, 
he  is  fined  two  Neepers  and  must  do  a  trick  which  he  finds 
written  out  for  him  in  a  little  box  called  the  Neeper  Hole. 

When  all  the  guests  are  re-dressed  they  assume  an  attitude 
of  a  place  in  contemporary  events.  They  count  off  into  sides 
and  the  Oddies  play  against  tlie  Evenies  at  guessing  what 
the  places  are.  One  player  for  instance  could  pretend  he 
was  Java  and  steam  like  a  cup  of  coffee.  Then  everyone  is 
timed,  and  if  anyone  has  finished  guessing  all  the  places  in 
less  than  an  hour  he  is  High  Man  with  a  score  of  200  and  is 
called  Contractor.  In  case  of  more  than  one  Contractor,  dice 
are  thro^vn  in  the  Neeper  Hole  and  whoever  wins  is  called 
Super-Contractor.  The  Trouble  Comes  in  getting  back  your 
own  clotlies. 

2.  Costumey 

This  is  a  party  where  everyone  comes  as  either  a  Pirate 
or  Marie  Antoinette.  They  do  anyway  and  this  simplifies 
matters. 


And  then  there  is  always  not  having  a  party  which  is  more  in  Keeping. 
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PURPLE        PARROT 


^ ^/C^^dMu,  "T^Oul  ^  l/<^mhM/  ^  ^i^(t4t4/m 


Mary  Lou  Disos«'ay.  Pi  Beta  Phi,  shows  off  our  layoii  marquisette  gown  with  whispy  inset 

yoke  of  white  organdy.  10  to  16.  822.95 
^ancy  Bert  hold.  Kappa  Alpha  Theta,  poses  prettily  in  our  dine  and  dance  frock  of  whispering 

rayon  taffeta  in  pale  blue.  The  full  skirt  meets  a  draped  low  basque.  10  to  16.  !S17.9.5 

Fourth  Floor 


JOAN  BENNETT  in  her 

5  Volunlary 


i 


Iiis  Cigarette 
anaMine 


Yours  too  for  a  full  share  of  Mildness 
Better  Taste  and  Cooler  Smoking... thai^s  what  you 
and  all  other  cigarette  smokers  are  looking  for... 
and  you  get  it  in  Chesterfield's  Right  ConiLmation 
of  the  world's  best  cigarette  tobaccos. 

Make  your  next  pack  Chesterfields . . .  regardless 
of  price  there  is  no  better  cigarette  made  today. 


EVERYWHERE  YOU  CO 


1^^^ 


